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WORKERS AT WORK. 


Ill. HOW COUNT TOLSTOY WRITES. 


OW does Count Tolstoy work? The Russian Review 
H gives an answer full of interesting detail, as it sheds a 
rather amusing side-light on the famous novelist’s mas- 
sive and earnest, if somewhat eccentric character, and at the 
same time lets us in some degree into the secret of a man 
who is certainly one of the greatest living writers, perhaps the 
greatest ; a leader certainly of the strongest school of novelists 
inthe world. Stories of Count Tolstoy too often show him ina 
morose and unamiable light, dictatorial, full of fault-finding, 
and bitter zeal; it is a real pleasure to come upon something 
personal, which has quite another tone, showing in him 
a child-like eagerness, a certain sélf-<listrust, and a fine en- 
thusiasm for his work. 

In his technical method, says the Russian writer, whose 
words I translate, Count Tolstoy is like one of the great 
painters of old. - After forming the plan of his work, and 
gathering a great number of studies, he begins with a char- 
coal sketch, so to speak, and writes rapidly, not thinking of 
details. What he writes in this way he gives to Countess 
Sophia Andreévna to copy out, or to one of his daughters, or 
to one of his intimate friends, to whom this task may give 
pleasure. Lyof Nicolaievitch, Count Tolstoy, generally 
writes on quarto paper, of rather poor quality, in a big, rope- 
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like handwriting, writing about twenty pages a day, amount- 
ing to some four or five thousand words. He has no 
special habits with regard to pens and paper. And whena 
firm in Moscow conceived the idea of giving to the world a 
“Tolstoyan pen,” it was discovered that on the subject of 
pens “Count Tolstoy had no opinion.” He works mostly 
in the morning, and considers this the best time of the day 
for work. 

When the clean copy of his manuscript makes its appear- 
ance on the writing table, Count Tolstoy begins at once to 
work it all over again. But it still remains very much of a 
charcoal sketch. The manuscript is quickly dotted over with 
corrections, alterations, interlinear additions; at both sides, 
above and below, appear new thoughts and phrases, with 
inversions and transferences of sentences from one page to 
another. The whole is copied out again, and once more stib- 
jected to exactly the same process. A third time exactly the 
same thing happens. Some chapters Count Tolstoy has 
wri:ten more than ten times. At the same time, he pays 
almost no attention to details of wording, and even feels 
something like repugnance to everything closely clipped in 
art. 

“All that often dries up the thought, and blunts the 
impression,” he says. 

When he has once armed himself for writing, with reminis- 
cences or observations, or with new views on the subject he is 
treating, Count Tolstoy works steadily and persistently at 
every chapter, only making short breaks for rest ; and when 
he is in difficulties, taking refuge in a game of solitaire, until 
he sees his way clear. The intent search after the inner 
being of every hero he represents, forms at this stage 
Count Tolstoy’s chief task, and his favorite expression on this 
subject is: “Gold is found by persistent sifting and 
washing.” 

It is only an occasional scene that Count Tolstoy succeeds 
in perfecting at first blush, under a vivid impression. _ In this 


way was written the race scene in Anna Karenina, under the 
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impression of a very graphic and exciting description by 
Prince D. Obolenski. 

By dint of this repeated copying and correcting, certain 
details come out ever clearer and clearer, while others are 
gradually obscured and dimmed. 

After reaching a certain clearness by persistent work, 
Count Tolstoy reads his new production to a circle of his 
intimate friends, in order to profit by their impressions, 
while the work is still unprinted. After finishing “The 
Powers of Darkness,” he read the play to the peasants, but 
received few guiding impressions from this reading. At the 
most affecting places in the drama, which Lyef Nicolaievitch 
himself cannot read without tears, some of his peasant 
listeners began to laugh, and chilled the writer completely. 

The severest critic of Count Tolstoy’s new work is gener- 
ally Countess Sophia Andreévna, who, with characteristic 
directness, expresses her opinion without the slightest soften- 
ing or circumlocution. Count Tolstoy sometimes agrees with 
her, and sometimes sticks firmly to his own opinion. 

The moment word goes abroad that Count Tolstoy has fin- 
ished a new work, admirers of his talent, of both sexes, begin 
to flutter over the horizon, with requests that he should hand 
over his work to them to supervise, in consequence of special 
knowledge in some department possessed by them. He gen- 
erally accedes to these requests, in order to profit by the 
criticism of the specialist. 

But his labor on the new work by no means ends here. 
There is still the proof correction, which generally calls 
forth in Count Tolstoy a flood of extraordinary activity. 
While the work is in the hands of the printers, many 
things occur, many new impressions are_ received, 
which light up some side of the matter he is dealing 
with, from a new point of view. At the same time, the space 
for corrections is limited, and there is little time to make 
themin. And so, checking the flow of his new thoughts, and 
economizing every corner of his proofs as far as possible, 
Count Tolstoy turns the sheets into a regular net-work of 
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inky marks. Exactly the same thing happens with the 
second proof, and it may be said without the slightest exag- 
geration that if ninety and nine proofs of one of his works 
were submitted to him, the same thing would happen nine 
and ninety times. In this he seems to labor under the same 
difficulty that made Balzac the despair of his printers, for he 
runs up bills for changes on proofs that often entirely con- 
sumes his share of the profits. 

In general, a critical attitude towards his own work is very 
strongly developed in him, and the day after writing, he can 
clearly see his mistakes. But in correcting his proofs, his 
clairvoyance comes out even more strongly, and some 
chapters issue from the process changed to the point of 
unrecognizability. 


Once when there was a discussion as to strenuous work on 


artistic productions, Count Tolstoy said : 

“Tt will not do to neglect the slightest detail in art; 
because sometimes some half-torn-off button may light up a 
whole side of the character of a given person ; and that button 
must be faithfully represented. But all efforts, including the 
half-torn-off button, must be directed exclusively to the inner 
reality, and must by no means draw away attention from 
what is of first importance to details and secondary facts. 
One of our contemporary novelists, in describing the history 
of-Joseph and the wife of Potiphar, would certainly not miss 
the chance to exhibit his knowledge of life, and would write : 
‘Come to me!’ murmured Mme. Potiphar, in a languishing 
voice, stretching out her arm, soft with aromatic unguents, on 
which shone a bracelet decorated, and so on, and so on, and 
these details not only would not light up the heart of the 
matter more clearly, but would certainly obscure’ it.” 

CHARLES JOHNSTON. 

Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 
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N American jury, composed, with one exception, of 
A employers of men, the foreman of which was an ex- 
banker, and not one of whom was a member of a labor 
union, after a trial lasting nearly three weeks, before Judge 
Richard Clifford in the Circuit Court at Chicago, recently 
returned a verdict for $21,666.33 against the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company for blacklisting one of its 
former employees who left its service during the American 
Railway Union strike of 1894. The plaintiff in the case was 
Fred R. Ketcham, who had been in the employ of the road 
as a freight conductor for a period of about ten years pre- 
ceding the strike. 

The principle involved in this case was much more than 
personal injury or vindication, it was one of human liberty. 
As but $1,850 actual loss was proved, the amount allowed in 
excess of this sum by the verdict, was for exemplary dam- 
ages or “smart money” — an emphatic assertion by the 
jury of this view of the case. 

The character of the jury emphasizes the enormity of the 
offense as proved, and shows what a jury of American busi- 
ness men think of a conspiracy to deprive a citizen of his right 
‘to earn a living in his own chosen calling. People who do 
not know the facts shown in this case may think the verdict 
excessive, but had they this knowledge, they would consider 
it too small. The issues involved are of the highest impor- 
tance, not merely to organized labor, but also to the great 
mass of our people, as the conspiracy, was one of the most 
infamous ever known in this country. It is to make the facts 
known, that this article is written. 

Divested of legal verbiage, the charge was, that all the 


railroads entering Chicago had agreed and conspired to keep 
each other informed of the names of all their employees who 
belonged to the American Railway Union, or who quit work 
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during the American Railway Union strike of 1894, and that 
no such employees should be employed by any of these rail- 
roads without first having a release or consent (commonly 
called a “clearance”) from the road by which he was last 
employed before the strike ; that the plaintiff voluntarily left 
the employment of the defendant during said strike, and 
afterwards obtained employment from the Chicago Great 
Western Railway, but was discharged from its employment 
because the defendant notified the Chicago Great Western 
that plaintiff was one of its strikers, and because he did not 
have a “clearance” from the defendant; that the plaintiff 
had requested such “clearance,” which was refused by the 
defendant for the malicious purpose of preventing plaintiff 
from securing employment in the railroad business, for which 
he was well qualified ; and that for said reasons the plaintiff 
was denied employment by all the other roads, and that by 
reason of said conspiracy, avd for no other cause or causes, the 
plaintiff was prevented from securing employment in his 
chosen occupation as a railroad man. 

It is not within the scope of this article to publish all the 
evidence given at the trial, but facsimiles of some of the let- 
ters introduced, and excerpts from the oral testimony given, 
will show, beyond question, that the jury were justified in 
finding the defendant guilty. 


Benjamin Thomas, chairman of the General Managers’ 


Association, testified that his association was,a voluntary 


association of all railroads running into Chicago; that it was 
organized in 1892, and supported by contributions from all 
the roads belonging to it; that its meetings were held in 
secret ; that its objects and purposes were the discussion of 
problems of railroad management ; and that while the differ- 
ent roads were not legally bound to adopt the acts of the 
General Managers’ Association, they were morally bound to 
do so. 

The first two articles of the constitution of the General 
Managers’ Association were then offered in evidence, and are 


as follows: 
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ArtTicLe I. 7%¢/e. — This Association shall be called The 
General Managers’ Association of Chicago. 

ArTicLe II. Odject.—The object of this Association 
shall be the consideration of problems of management arising 
from the operation of railroads terminating or centering in 
Chicago. 


Here is the record of the proceedings of the General 


Managers’ Association at its meeting of May 18, 1893, then 


produced. 


“The Chair then called for the report of the committee, 
to which had been referred at various times (1) Tabulation 
of Wages; (2) Employment Bureau ; and (3) Rules for Gov- 
ernment of Employees. 

“Thereupon, Mr. Wall, acting chairman of said commit- 
tee, read the following : 


“ REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 
Cuicaco, ILi., May 18, 1893. 
“Mr. E. Sr. Joun, 
Chairman General Managers’ Association, 
Chicago, Ll. 

“ Dear Sir: Your committee appointed to tabulate the 
rates of pay paid by all roads centering in Chicago, and to 
report on the formation and maintenance of an employment 
bureau for railroad employees, and to formulate a set of rules 
for the government of all railroad employees, begs leave to 
report : 

“T. With reference to tabulation of wages. They have 
classified all classes of railroad employees below the rank 
of division superintendent and superintendent of motive 
power, or general master mechanic. . . . In classifying the 
employees, it has been necessary, in order to secure uni- 
formity, to adopt certain terms in describing a man’s employ- 
ment, and the committee requests the co-operation of the 
general managers, in so far as possible, in using these terms, 
instead of the special term that may be used in some particu- 
lar locality. It will be found that the terms recommended 
by the committee are synonymous with those in use, and are 
only introduced so as to make the wage tables of the different 
roads readily comparable. 

“II. The matter of the establishment of an employment 
bureau: Zhe subject has been discussed at great length, and it 
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is the opinion of the committee that such a bureau would be 
of advantage to the Association. 

“First : In assisting them in the procurement of men, both 
under ordinary conditions, and in times of emergency. 

“Second: /u assisting the roads to guard against the ev- 
ployment of a man who has been proved unworthy on some 
other road. 

“Third: /n abolishing the state of affairs with which we are 
all familiar, that ts expressed, when a man ts disciplined, by 
the statement that ‘your road ts not the only road in Chi 
cago, and that ‘ employment can readily be obtained on some 
other road,’ although an offense has been committed. 

“Fourth: Each railroad shall designate to the manager of 
the bureau the name, or names, of its officer, or officers, em- 
powered to approve applications for employment, and certifi- 
cates of transfer or dismissal. 

“III. Onthe matter referred to your committee, relating 
to the adoption of rules for the government of all classes of 
railway employees, we beg to report progress.” 


The plaintiff, Fred R. Ketcham, testified that he quit the 
employment of the defendant company during the Railway 
Union strike, and remained at home, not going near any railroad 
during the trouble ; that about July 3 of that year Superinten- 
dent J. C. Stuart came to his house and asked him to take out 
a train ; that he refused, as he considered it dangerous ; that he 
was not at this time a member of the American Railway Union, 
but afterwards joined it about July 20; that he had been in the 
employ of the defendant company about ten years; that upon his 
refusal, Stuart “threatened him with arrest, adding that he had 
sympathy for his family, and that if he did not take out the 
train he would find hard work getting a job from any other 
road”’; having heard of the black list, he went to the Chicago 
Great Western Railway and secured a situation as conductor 
of one of its freight trains July 28, and made one trip to 
Dubuque, Iowa, and back, arriving home July 31, at five; 
that at seven he was arrested by a United States marshal and 
kept in custody several days until he could givea bond for three 
thousand dollars : but was never prosecuted, no evidence be- 


ing offered, against him ; that August 6 he went to Superinten- 
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dent Stuart and asked for a clearance and was given a letter 
showing how long he had been in the employ of the Chicago 
and North Western, but at the bottom was the following : 
“ Left his post during American Railway Union strike and 
was active in persuading others to do likewise. When he re- 
turned -for duty his place was filled.” On the same day he 
returned to the Chicago Great Western for duty and was told 
by Train Master J. B. Strong and Superintendent J. A. Kelly 
that he was discharged, Superintendent Kelly telling him that 
he was a good man and he would like to keep him, but could not 
unless he first obtained “ clearance” from the North Western. 
When asked why he was discharged, Kelly said, “because he 
had heard he was a North Western striker.” Ketcham then 
asked where he got his information, and Kelly replied: “From 
the one we all get it from.”” Ketcham then asked if he was 
blacklisted, and Kelly replied: “ You can call it that or any- 
thing you’re a mind to. I can’t put you back to work unless 
you bring a ‘clearance’ from the North Western. I am 
sorry, but it comes from above me.” 

Daniel Cash, who was with Ketcham, had a letter exactly 
like Ketcham’s, and showed his letter to Kelly. Kelly said 
that was not a “clearance,” so Ketcham did not show his own 
letter. Ketcham’s testimony was corroborated by Cash. 

The following facts also appeared from Ketcham’s testi- 
mony. After being discharged from the Chicago Great 
Western he applied to several other roads for employment, 
but was everywhere refused, and never secured railroad em- 
ployment after the strike. In the autumn of 1897 he worked 
as stationary engineer at the Michigan Central Railroad eleva- 
tor at Kensington, but was discharged about two weeks before 
the trial, for the alleged cause that business was slack, 
though the elevator was running full time, and continued to 
do so after his discharge just as it had been doing previously. 

J. D. Green, a former conductor on the Illinois Central 
Railroad, testified that after the strike he applied for work to 
Train Master J. B. Strong of the Chicago Great Western ; 
that Strong told him he needed men but could not hire him 
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unless he had an Illinois Central clearance from the strike. 
Strong added that he had hired a man by the name of Ketcham 
without a clearance and had had to discharge him, and that 
he ( Strong ) “got hell for hiring Ketcham without a clear- 
ance.” 

About thirty-five other men who had quit various roads 
during the strike testified that they had applied to all the 
roads in Chicago, were told they needed men, but were denied 
employment because they did not have clearances. Many of 
these men had letters showing years of faithful service and 
good habits, but whenever a letter said they had “ quit during 
the strike”’ they were told “that is not a ‘clearance’”’ and 
were denied employment. Some were given work and re- 
quired to make out written applications showing what road 
they had last worked for. Ina few days they were discharged, 
and when they asked why, were told that their “ applications 
were rejected.” 


Among several letters placed in evidence as corroborating 


this testimony was the following significant and unequivocal 
official declaration of the position taken by the Wabash Rail- 
road Company. 





J. H. Dungan testified that at the time of the strike he 
was in the employ of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and quit 
with the men ; that after the. strike he secured successively 
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several positions, but was discharged from each in turn be- 
cause his applications were rejected ; that he finally obtained 
a situation in Argentine, Kansas, on the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railroad, put in an application referring to the 
Northern Pacific as the last road he had worked for, worked 
for about five months, when he was discharged; that he 
wrote the superintendent, H. U. Mudge, about it and re- 
ceived the reply which is reproduced on page 280. This 
letter shows that even officials of the United States Court 
were parties to the conspiracy. 

Burnham testified that after seeking work in vain for more 
than a year and being denied because he had no clearance, he 
went to J. W. Higgins, superintendent of terminals for the 
Illinois Central Railroad, told him his family was starving and 
he could not get work without a clearance, and begged Higgins 
to give him a clearance, whereupon Higgins gave him the letter 
reproduced on page 282. He asked Higgins why he (Higgins) 
couldn’t give him employment, and Higgins said: “I can’t ; 
that’s all.””. He went to Robert Cherry, general yard mas- 
ter of the Nickel Plate Railroad, and asked if he needed 
any men. Cherry said: “Yes, I can use a man or two. 
Have you a clearance?’’ Whereupon Burnham said “ Yes,” 
and showed him the letter above mentioned. After read- 
ing it Cherry said, “Burnham, that’s a good letter, but it 
is not aclearance. I can’t hire you on that letter.” Burnham 
further testified that he had traveled all over the country and 
had shown that letter to railroad Officials who were hiring 
men, yet was denied employment, and had never been able to 
secure any employment on a railroad since the strike of 1894. 

All the other witnesses related similar experiences, cover- 
ing nearly every railroad in the United States. Not one of 
the witnesses for the plaintiff had ever committed any vio- 
lence or violated any law. All were shown to be sober, care- 
ful railroad operatives, and all had good letters of recommend- 
ation from their respective roads. No charge was made save 
that that they “had quit during the American Railway Union 
strike.” 
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Michael Driscoll, who had first-class references for twenty- 
five years’ service as a railroad man, testified that he left the 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railway during the 
strike ; and that after the strike he secured a position from 
the Chicago and Western Indiana Railway by telling Mr. 
Warner, the superintendent, that he was in New York dur- 
ing the strike. He was required to make out an application 
and gave the name of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago 
Railroad as the road he last worked for, having had the prom- 
ise of Mr. Belz, of.the Fort Wayne, that he would recommend 
him. After working a short time he was discharged. When 
he asked Mr. Warner why he was discharged, he was told 
that the Fort Wayne objected, and that “it was the Fort 
Wayne which kept him from working.” He called on Mr. 
Belz of the Fort Wayne and asked him to write a letter to 
Mr. Warner in his behalf. Belz said “if he did so it would 
be the price of his own head.” 

Frank Deyer testified that he quit the Michigan Central 
Railroad during the strike. He subsequently obtained several 
positions, but was discharged from them all, because his appli- 
cation was rejected, though his services were entirely satis- 
factory. Becoming discouraged in seeking work under his 
own name, Deyer secured several letters belonging to his 
brother-in-law, W. G. Cherry, who had quit the railroad busi- 
‘ness before the strike. Under the name of W. G. Cherry he 
obtained a position with the Chicago and Erie in January, 
1896, which he has held ever since. A similar story was 
told by H. F. Elliot, who testified that he was working for a 
railroad under an assumed name. 

Andrew Stader testified as follows: He did not belong to the 
American Railway Union nor to any other labor organization. 
He had been in the employ of the defendant railway four years 
_ before the strike. When the strike broke out, he was off duty on 
a leave of absence. He was called to take out a train to Milwau- 
kee on the night of July 6, during the height of the trouble, and 
promised he would go; but when his wife, who was in a deli- 
cate condition, heard he was going, she became nervous and 
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frightened, and begged him not to go. Yielding to her en- 
treaties, he went to the foreman, and told him of his wife's 
condition, saying that under those circumstances he could not 
move the train. The foreman abused him, and accused him 
of sympathizing with the strikers. He again reported for 
duty on July 10, when the master mechanic, John Heath, dis- 
charged him. After the strike, he again- applied to the 
defendant for employment, but was refused. An alderman 
interceded for him with General Manager Whitman, who or- 
dered an investigation. After the investigation, the superin- 


tendent had him re-employed as an extra man, and he worked 


as such during the winter of 1894-5, but was discharged in 
the spring of 1895 owing to slack business. After he was 
discharged and paid off, he asked the master mechanic for a 
clearance, so that he could get work on some other road, 
whereupon he was given the letter reproduced on page 284, 
which speaks for itself. 

This letter is the necessary “clearance,” —the explicit 
written consent of one of the conspirators, without which, 
employment was, by the terms of the conspiracy, denied to 
any worker even suspected of the temerity of joining his fel- 
lows in a demand for better conditions. It can be explained 
on no other hypothesis than that the master mechanic knew 
that Stader must have this permission before he would be 
given work on any other road. 

Proof was made at the trial that the superintendent and 
the general attorney of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way Company had tried to bribe the witness Stader to leave 
and not testify in the case; and a pass given him by the 
superintendent to Green Bay, Wisconsin, and return, good 
for thirty days, was offered in evidence. Stader has since 
been discharged by the Chicago & Northwestern. His testi- 
mony is believed to have cost him his place. 

The secretary of the General Managers’ Association testi- 
fied that the general manager of the defendant railway had a 
copy of the proceedings of the General Managers’ Associ- 
ation, and the defendant was notified to produce this copy 
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for inspection, an affidavit having been filed alleging that it 


would show the blacklisting agreement of the railroads. The 


defendant refused to produce the records. 

Norman Ford testified that in August, 1894, he was em- 
ployed as a messenger boy in the office of J. W. Higgins, 
superintendent of terminals of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
and was instructed to make fifty mimeograph copies of a list 
of five hundred and twenty-four names, containing thirteen 
sheets ; that he made the same and mailed forty-nine copies ; 
that a copy was sent to the officials of the Illinois Central 
Railroad who hired men ; also that a copy, marked “ Private,” 
was sent to every railroad in Chicago, and that he addressed 
and mailed these. 

An original of this list was introduced in evidence. On 
page 286 will be found a photographic reproduction of the 
first page of the list. 

Despite this damaging documentary evidence, many rail- 
road officials, including eight general managers, sworn by the 
defendant, testified they had never received or sent out such 
a list, that they knew of no blacklisting agreement, and had 
never heard blacklisting discussed in the General Managers’ 
Association ! 

Almost the last witness introduced by the defendant was 
Mr. Atwater of Detroit, Mich., superintendent of the Chicago 
and Grand Trunk Railway. He was shown the Illinois Cen- 
tral. black list, and asked the stereotyped question which had 
been asked of all the other officials: “ Did you ever see a list 
exactly like this in all respects, except that it was not ad- 
dressed to J. T. Harrahan?” He naively replied to the rail- 
road’s attorney: “ Never until / saw one in your office this 
morning.” At last such a list had been located in the hands 
of a railroad official not an official of the Illinois Central, and 
Norman Ford was corroborated. 

The defendant's attorney sought to break the force of 
Ford’s and Atwater’s testimony by the side remark that he 
had simply “had a copy made,” insinuating that the paper 
which Atwater had seen was simply a transcript of the list 
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shown in court, and not one of the sheets mailed by Ford. 
He did not testify to this view of the facts, though challenged 
to do so, obviously wishing the jury to accept it as the cor- 
rect one. Next day, when plaintiff wanted to show, in re- 
buttal, that the list introduced in court had been in the custody 
of the clerk, and could not have been copied, defendant’s 
attorney admitted that the list exhibited in court was not the 
original of what he had shown Mr. Atwater. He then pro- 
duced a blank form of Illinois Central order No. 1324, with- 
out any date, signature, or names, and said, as a side remark, 
that that was what he had shown Mr. Atwater. He did not 
testify to this, though at the time challenged to do so, but 
closed his case, leaving the Ford-Atwater evidence in full 
force. 

I go into this detail here to show the efforts put forth at 
the trial to .conceal the existence of a black list, indicating a 
keen sense of the significance of that device, if proved to be 
in use. 

A jury of business men, deliberating but two and a half 
hours, found the defendant railway guilty as charged, thus 
establishing as a fact the existence of the conspiracy. 

The state of affairs disclosed by the above evidence is a 
serious one, deserving the attention of every American 
citizen. 


I do not believe that all the directors and stockholders of the 
railroads countenance this crime of their general managers. 


It is too atrocious to be approved by any conscientious man. 
If all the suffering of innocent women and children caused 
by this conspiracy could be laid bare; if the cases of homes 
sold under foreclosure, of husbands separated from wives, and 
of strong and willing men forced to assume false names, or 
driven insane by this criminal deprivation of employment, 
could be published, such a protest would be heard from every 
lover of fair play in the land that these criminal officials 
would be driven from power by honest stockholders and 
directors, and officials with some instincts of humanity put 
in their places. 
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It will not do to say that most of the men who were in the 
strike have been taken back, for it is not true. Out of the 
thirty thousand in Chicago who were proved to have struck, 
only about thirty-one were proved to have been re-employed. 
Many of these were brought from other cities to testify for 
the defense. Fully one-half even of these were men who re- 
turned for work before July 10, when notified by the roads 
to do so; hence they were really not strikers. ; 

If the blacklist be necessary, as some of the railroad of- 
ficials claim, to prevent strikes and to enforce discipline ; if 
private corporations cannot administer our railways without 
depriving American citizens of the liberty guaranteed by the 
Constitution, without starving innocent women and children 
because their husbands and fathers sympathized with the 
American Railway Union strikers and generously tried to 
help them, then it is high time the government became the 
owner of the railroads, put the employees under civil service 
rules, and secured them in their positions during good be- 
havior. 

Strikes, to be sure, inconvenience the public, and they 
may be mistakes sometimes ; but what other remedy have 
laboring men when aggrieved and refused all redress? It is 
important that the business interests of the country should 
not be interrupted, but it is more important that our citizens 
should be free. The victims do not complain that the roads 
they were working for at the time they struck did not re-em- 
ploy them. They admit that the roads had a right thus to 
refuse them. They complain that their old employers not 
only refused to employ them again; but vindictively pursued 


them, and prevented them from getting employment any- 


where else. “Once a sailor, always a sailor” ; once a rail- 
road man, always a railroad man. The most skilful railroad 
men in the country are usually unfitted for any other work. 
The public are interested in having men of this class— care- 
ful, sober, and skilled — to operate our railroads. 

The evil criticized cannot be justified under any of the 


specious excuses offered. 
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No one questions the right of a railroad to report to another 
road the name of a drunken or careless employee. This is 
not only their right, but their duty, as the public are inter- 
ested in having sober and careful men operate trains. But 
when a railroad official sends the names of such employees to 
other roads than his own, it must be done in good faith and 
for good cause. If railways combine to keep from work men 
who have simply struck to better their condition, violating no 
law, their act becomes unlawful and dangerous to public wel- 
fare. A combination of employees to vindictively injure 
employers, in any similar fashion, would be equally wrong 
and unlawful. Both should be condemned as un-American 
without discriminating in favor of any one class as against the 
other. ‘“ What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

If public conscience can be aroused, the people will put a 
stop to this iniquity, and corporations will be taught to obey 
the law. Corporations have their place in the industrial de- 
velopment of the times, being at present necessary elements 
in our economic system ; but they should be the servants, 
and not the masters, of the people. 

The street car companies have joined in a national organi- 
zation. They claim the right, not only to form corporations, 
which are combinations of capital, but also to form a national 
combination of such corporations ; yet they, or many of them, 


refuse their employees permission to form a union, or any 
combination whatever, under penalty of dismissal. During 
the autumn of 1897, the Chicago City Railway Company 
refused to allow its employees to join a union, and discharged 
those who did join. 


A railway vice-president in discussing these questions, re- 
cently said to the writer: “ The people who own this country 
propose to run it.” Asked if by “owners” he meant the 
corporations and the wealthy class, he replied: “I mean 
those who own the property.’’ He then repeated the above 
remark, and gave permission to publish it over his name. I 
refrain from giving his name from personal considerations. 
This instance merely shows the sentiment of many capitalists. 
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Capital cannot, in justice, insist on its right to form com. 
binations, and deny the same right to labor. A corporation 
cannot reasonably insist on treating with its employees only 
as individuals, while itself joining other corporations in dis- 
ciplining laborers. Either organized capital must recognize 
organized labor, dealing with labor organizations as entitled 
to recognition like organizations of capital, or the conflict be- 
tween labor and capital will produce results more serious than 
have yet occurred. Confronted by a great organization of 
capital, the individual employee is helpless. If his demands 
are backed up by the power of an organization of his fellows, 
he has some chance of securing just concessions, and correct- 
ing the abuses of which he complains. When the rights of 
both labor and capital, to organize and to act in their organ- 
ized capacity, are recognized, mutual concessions will be 
made, and many of the antagonisms which now occasion 
strikes and lock-outs will be unknown. 

If our workingmen are to be independent, manly citizens, 
and not obsequious vassals, blacklisting must be done away 
with. Involving conspiracy to thwart most sacred rights, it 


is dangerous to public welfare, and contrary to the com- 


mon law.* 

The Supreme Court of the United States, at the last 
term, in the case of Allgeyer vs. Louisiana, held that the 
word “liberty,’’ as used in the fourteenth amendment to the 
federal constitution, means not merely the right to freedom 
from physical restraint, but also the right to pursue any live- 
lihood or calling. If, then, a man is denied the right of con- 
tracting for his labor, he is denied the liberty guaranteed 
him by the constitution. 

If a man who quits the employ of another cannot get work 
in his chosen occupation without first obtaining the consent of 
the man whose employ he has left, he becomes a slave. He 
will not dare resist any oppression his employer may see fit 


*See Cooley on Torts, page 326: ‘‘ Every person has a right to make use of his 
labor in any lawful employment on his own behalf, or to hire it out in the service of others. 
This is one of the first and highest of civil rights.” 
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to impose upon him. His wages may be cut to the starvation 
point ; he may be called upon to work extra hours; yet he 
dare not complain, as he knows he cannot leave and get em- 
ployment elsewhere. If he protests, his employer will say : 
“Very well, if you don’t like it, you can quit.” The man 
having a wife and children to support will bow in submission, 
knowing that his master has him in his power, and that he 
cannot support his family if he is defiant, as he cannot get 
work elsewhere without the consent of his employer. 

This is slavery pure and simple, yet it is without exaggera- 
tion the condition of most railroad employees in this country 
today. The blacklisting system is also being adopted in 
nearly all other branches of corporate employment, such as the 
large packing-houses, street railroads, clothing manufactories, 
and coal mines. It is one of the growing evils of the present 
era of combinations and trusts, menacing the liberty of a large 
class of our citizens. A recent illustration shows this. In 
1897 the Chicago City Railway Company,as I have mentioned, 
forbade their employees to join a union, and discharged such 
as did join. The men, having freshly in mind the terrible 
suffering and privations of the American Railway Union 
men who struck out of sympathy for the oppressed em- 
ployees of the Pullman Company, also knowing that winter 
was coming on, yielded to the tyranny of the company rather 
than bring misery and distress on their wives and children. 

The railroads use the black list not only to punish those who 
have been discharged, but to coerce and intimidate those still 
in their employ. 

How long will it be, if blacklisting is allowed to continue 


and spread, before the laboring masses of the country, 


having become the helpless tools of these mighty masters, 
will do their bidding in the exercise of the elective franchise ? 
We shall then have a government of corporations, by cor- 
porations, and for corporations. The wage-earner who feels 
his little children tugging at his coat-tails for bread, will fear, 
in voting, to assert his manhood and resist oppression. Can 
a republic made up of such citizens long endure? Are such 
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mere tools fit to be electors in a government of the people? 


These are serious questions, which must be wisely answered 
by American voters at the ballot-box, or the answers will be 
blood and revolution. 

Blacklisting is thus seen to be a chief agency in fostering 
anarchy. It destroys manhood in citizens and makes them 
slaves. There must be a change. The love of liberty is too 
deeply rooted in the hearts of Americans long to tolerate this 
dangerous abuse. It is peculiarly against public policy, be- 
cause when men cannot find work, they become paupers and 
public charges, if not criminals. 

The conspiracy proven is the most subtle device ever de- 
vised by the brains of man, to subjugate and oppress labor, 
and make it bow to the dictates of capital. 

If it is held by the courts of our land to be lawful, other 
employers will be swift to take advantage of it, and it will be 
but a short time when the liberty, independence, and patriotism 
of the American citizen will be but a mere tradition that our 
children will talk about, but. not understand ; and labor which 
hewed this nation of freemen out of the wilderness, will bow 
its head to the dictation of corporation bosses. The mission 
of the United States is to enlighten and civilize the world. 
It is the Knight Errant of liberty and justice. If it fail in 
its mission, the world will relapse into barbarism. This ques- 
tion is the greatest question facing our courts today. On 
the action of our judiciary in this case depends the salvation 
of the republic, the preservation of our liberty. 

WiLiiAM J. STRONG. 

Chicago. 





THE LORDS OF THE AIR. 


T was in 1903, that the Supreme Court of the United 
| States found for the plaintiff in the great case of 
Simon Magus, against the mayor, aldermen, etc., of 
Olathe, Kansas. The case was this: A part of Olathe was 
built on the lands owned by Magus, who acquired an enormous 
fortune by selling them. He laid out streets, granting 
rights of way, but reserving to himself all other rights in the 
streets. Nevertheless, the people of Kansas, as the com- 
plaint set forth, “wrongfully and maliciously assumed to 
breathe his air in said streets, and committed other trespasses 
upon the rights of said Magus in said air.” 

The Court held, following the “Single Tax” case (Taw- 
resey v. the Town of Dover, Superior Court of Kent Co., 
Delaware), that the street was merely for passage. 

This finding occasioned greater surprise than the income tax 
decision of some years past (Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Co., and Hyde v. Continental Trust Co., 158 U. S. 
601 ), and a rehearing was held. 


It was urged that the use of the air was necessary to the 
right of way, and was therefore included in it; but the 
learned judges pointed out that it was just as necessary to be 
fed as to breathe, in order to travel; and yet, although food, 
unlike air, was actually produced from the ground, no one 
had claimed the right to grow food product on the highway, 
as an incident to its use. 


The Court urged with much force that the railroads were 
also highways, in which the people have special rights 
(Munn v. People of Illinois, 94 U. S. Supreme Court). And 
that cars were necessary to their use; but that it could not 
be claimed that the right to the use of the road-bed gave a 
right to the free use of the cars. 

It was urged that it was in violation of the right of the. 
people peaceably to assemble as provided in Amendment I, 

293 
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United States Constitution. But, citing “The Common- 
wealth v. Davis” (Massachusetts Law Reports, June, 1897 ), 
the Court held that by taking the proper steps and paying 
the fee, any citizen could obtain license to breathe the air in 
public highways (Same case, 140 Mass. 485). 

Laws taxing immigration had been uniformly upheld (Edge 
et al. v. Robertson Circuit Court E. D. N. Y. 1883), and 
such laws denied the use not only of the air, but even of ac- 
cess, without payment of the fee. It was further said, that 
the ordinances opening the streets in their turn, excluded 
such use, and that the principle of the ordinance was consti- 
tutional. (Dillon’s Municipal Corporations, p. 250, 2d ed.) 

The decision was quickly followed in the House of Lords, 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the High Courts of other 
countries, and as nearly all land owners have rights in the 
streets, numerous suits were instituted. 

In fact, one shyster attorney, the owner of a little plot 
which was mortgaged for all it was worth, had summonses 
printed, and, relying upon the principle that everyone has a 
right to sue everyone else, served them upon every person 
who passed, at the rate of several hundred every day. 
Nearly every one failed to answer, and the costs brought him 
in a pretty fortune. 

The new doctrine was followed, and injunctions obtained 
against certain strikers, who breathed the air upon roads be- 
longing to the company, on the principle laid down in Mackall 
v. Ratchford, 82 F. 41. The Court justly said that common 
property in air worked very well in primitive times; but so 
did common property in land. The general experience of 
mankind, however, had improved upon those plans. “There 
is no force,”’ said the learned Court, in the “strenuous con- 
tention of counsel for the defendants, that the doctrine of 
rights in air was new, for we find in Blackstone, Book II, 
Chap. xxvi, Sec. 31: ‘Ancient Lights. Thus, too, the benefit 


of the elements, the light, the air, and the water, can only be 


appropriated by occupancy. If I have an ancient window 
overlooking my neighbor's ground, he may not erect any 
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blind to obstruct the light.’” It follows that easements of 
wind and even of light were, and still are, allowed in England. 

Nor is the decision of the lower court in contravention of 
the 5th Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
guaranteeing the right to life and liberty, for it is open to 
any one to become an air lord. 

See cases cited on behalf of Warren Bridge in Charles 
River Bridge v. Warren Bridge case, 7 Pick. 344, Mass. 
_ Capital came to the rescue, and the Pneumatic Tube Com- 
pany, to which a franchise was granted in 1897, to lay tubes 
under New York streets, supplied “penny-in-the-slot” flexible 
tubes, from which air might be inhaled as pedestrians passed 
over land whose proprietors had reserved their rights in air. 
Boxes of condensed air, to be carried on the back, were also 
supplied at a nominal charge. 

Knowing that the poorest boy might become an air lord 
himself, just as he might become President, and that “com- 
petition among owners would keep prices down to a reasona- 


ble figure,” just as it had kept down the price of rent,—the 
people acquiesced, and were just as contented as they are 
now. 


Botton HALL. 
New York. 





SIMPLICITY. 


Who, list’ning, hears no music in the brook, 

Or sees no beauty in the flow’ring trees, 

Except the subtle promise there implied 

Of added gain, in later fruitage stored, 

Fails of the higher purposes of life, 

And thereby cheats himself of that which makes 
The finite seek to grasp the infinite. 


Better a crust in some poor dungeon cell, 
With mind unfettered and a conscience clean, 
Than pampered royalty in courts and camps, 
Flaunting the bauble power, that soon must yield 
To unrelenting Death, and be forgot. 

Grorce W. SuipMan. 





AN ANGLO-SAXON IN THE EAST. 


O book of travel.of greater importance or more fas- 
N cinating interest has been given to the world than 
Henry Savage Landor’s account of his terrible 
journey into the heart of Tibet.* The work is valuable from 
a scientific point of view, for the new light it throws on the 
customs of the Tibetans, the discovery of the principal 
sources of the great Brahmaputra river, and for the accuracy 
of its many illustrations. It is even more important asa 
study in human character. The scope of the work is remark- 
able in that it furnishes opportunity to consider many questions 
of particular interest. These I shall try to suggest as we 
follow the author’s narrative through an unprecedented series 
of experiences. 

At the outset, it is important to remember that the 
traveler is apt to find and to report that which his particular 
interest fits him to discover. It is to be doubted if Mr. 
Landor would have been the man to appreciate the subtleties 
of spiritual philosophy, had he found the reputed seers and 
mahatmas of the sacred land. But for that very reason, 
because of his unprejudiced scientific interest, he was especially 
adapted to the discovery of the bare facts, and to relate 
what he saw without regard to its proof or disproof of some 
cherished philosophy. His equipment was that of the 
scientific explorer and artist, one who was not to be caught 
meditating or napping, but who could on occasion outwit a 
company of soldiers, or by sheer pluck save his life on the 
verge of a terrible accident. One is reminded throughout of 
the unflinching determination of Stanley, while in search of 
Livingstone: “Find him! Find him!” were the words that 
ever came to mind when a dread obstacle appeared. With 


*In the Forbidden Land,” by A. H. S. Landor, 2 vols. 8vo. 556 pages, $9.00. Harper 
and Bros,, New York. 
296 
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the same heroic will-power, Mr. Landor fixed his mind on 
Lhassa, the forbidden city of Tibet. 

Mr. Landor’s journey began at Bombay in April, 1897, but 
owing to the extreme difficulty of collecting a company of 
followers, and the impassability of many passes until the 
arrival of summer’s heat, it was many weeks before he was 
well on his way. Long before he actually set foot on the 
treacherous territory, his plans had been discovered by the 
Tibetans ; a bridge was destroyed, making the usual route 
impassable, and he was obliged to follow a mountain path 
along the face of a cliff, by means of two rows of small hollows 
in the smooth rock, along two parallel horizontal lines, the 
upper row for the hands, the lower for the feet. A series of 
difficult mountain ascents followed, during which the tents 
were frequently pitched at an altitude of from fifteen thousand 
to eighteen thousand feet above the sea,— where the party 
suffered severely from the cold,—across huge glaciers and 
snow bridges, until, among the high Himalayas, footprints of 
spies were discovered in the snow. 

From this point on, the Tibetans continually harassed the 
party. Spies were sent to watch their movements, and large 
numbers of soldiers were despatched in different directions 
with orders to capture and behead them, until Mr. Landor was 
compelled to travel almost wholly by night, on circuitous and 
dahgerous routes, deserted and betrayed by many of his 
followers, at times almost on the verge of starvation, and 
again and again miraculously escaping from his enemies. It 
became almost a common occurrence to be pursued by bandits, 
and surrounded by companies of soldiers, at sight of which 
his followers trembled with terror, while Mr. Landor was 
left to put them to rout alone. In this task fortune favored 
him, for the Tibetans possessed only match-lock guns, while 
Mr. Landor and his most faithful follower had repeating 
rifles. Invariably he compelled his foes to lay down their 
arms, to bow down and put out their tongues in token of 
submission; for one and all of these pig-tailed warriors proved 
to be the most abject cowards, when thus outwitted by a man 
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of steel. When he was finally captured, together with two 
followers, it took no less than five hundred men to overcome 
and bind them, after a fierce struggle of twenty minutes ! 

So many and so successful were his escapes, that Mr. 
Landor in time bore the repute of being able to make himself 
invisible, yet this simply exasperated his pursuers the more, 
until a sum sufficient to make a man wealthy for life was 
offered for his capture. Even then he might have eluded 
them all, and actually entered Lhassa, had not a very serious 
accident made him almost powerless, when not far from his 
journey’s end. While crossing a stream, his possessions 
were irrecoverably lost. 


“Our situation can be summed up ina few words. We 
were now in the center of Tibet, with no food of any kind, no 
clothes to speak of, and no boots or shoes, except those we 
wore, and those were falling to pieces. What little ammu- 
nition I had left, could not be relied upon, owing to its having 
been in the water on several occasions ; and round us we had 
nothing but enemies, — insignificant enemies if you like, but 
enemies for all that.” 


Almost starving and helpless, the three men were compelled 
to enter a settlement, where they were received ‘so kindly that 
Mr. Landor at first felt no suspicion, when, without warning, he 
was set upon, thrown down, and attacked on every side by a 
host of men. The final struggle so well represents the 
character of the man and his opponents, that we must let Mr 
Landor tell the story in his own words. 


“ Weak as I was, they knocked me down three more times, 
and three times more I regained my feet. I fought to the 
bitter end with my fists, feet, head, and teeth, each time that 
I got one hand or leg free from their clutches, hitting right 
and left at any part where I could disable my opponents. 
Their timidity, even when in such overwhelming numbers, 
was indeed beyond description ; and it was entirely due to it 
and not to my strength (for I had hardly any) that I was 
able to hold my own against them for some twenty minutes. 
My clothes were torn to bits in the fight. . . . One rope 
which they flung and successfully twisted around my neck 
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completed their victory. . . . Dragged down to the ground, 
they stamped, and kicked, and trampled upon me with their 
heavy nailed boots, until I was stunned.” 


Then follows a fearful tale of tortures, which could hardly 
be paralleled for brutality and savagery in the entire literature 
of history, science, or fiction. Mr. Landor was compelled to 
see his faithful servants beaten almost to death, his own 
tortures were dragged out for several days, during which he 
was compelled to ride on a pony at break-neck speed, bound 
to a saddle with spikes lacerating his back, to be bound 
standing upon a piece of sharpened timber with legs stretched 
as wide apart as possible, while a high official held a red hot 
iron to his eyes; and, worst of all, he was suspended for 
twenty-four horrible hours by his hands, his legs tied wide 
apart, and his head drawn forward by a rope attached to the 
neck of one of his servants, suspended in the same terrible 
fashion. 

I mention these tortures in detail because they were 
ordered by the highest officials in Tibet, and participated in 
by the Lamas, the alleged holy men of this strange land! 
And this, too, within a short distance of Lhassa, the holy 
city of Tibetan Buddhism. Is it in the least degree probable 
that within that city any exalted seers exist, when religious 
and civil authorities unite in inflicting such brutal punishment 
upon one who came “simply to see the country ”? 

_ Throughout these fearful proceedings, this man of steel 
had played the part of one who shows no sign of pain, but is 
absolutely determined not to yield. This, of course, incensed 
his tormentors the more, and they clamored for his death so 
loudly, that the high official cut off a lock of his hair and 
resorted to the usual incantations and references to occult 
science. Then the merest accident saved him. It was dis- 
covered that his fingers were webbed unusually high. This 
with the Tibetans is the sign of a charmed life; to them it 
explained the mystery of his almost incredible endurance. 
He was set free, bound toa pony, and, with his half-dead 
servants was conducted back toward the frontier, under a 
guard of mounted soldiers. 
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To illustrate the strong love of scientific truth of this un- 
daunted man, I may mention, in passing, that he drew maps 
with blood from his own wounds at night, in order to preserve 
a record of the return route, and he turns from the account 
of his tortures to describe the customs of his tormentors, with 
utmost coolness and lack of self-regard. 

The cowardly Tibetans, unwilling to bear the responsibility 
of his death, had determined to abandon him on an impassable 
mountain, that they might send out the report that he had 
died from natural causes. From this last danger he was 
rescued by his good friend, Dr. Wilson, an American Meth- 
odist Episcopal missionary, who had accompanied him part 
way on his journey into Tibet, and who, having learned of 
his whereabouts, once more left the missionary station and 
intervened for his release, barely in time to save his life. 

Under the doctor’s kindly care, Mr. Landor soon began to 
recover, although his spine is probably injured for life. The 
photograph taken in October 1897, is that of a man twenty 
years older than the picture beside it, taken only eight months 
before. The appendix contains a careful statement of the 
author’s wounds, certified by Dr. Wilson. The government 
inquiry report, and the statements given under oath by Mr. 
Landor, his two servants, and others, are also printed in the 
appendix; leaving no room to doubt that the account of 
the capture, tortures, and injuries is truthful in every 
particular. In fact, the author secured the testimony of one 
of his tormentors, who gloated over the malicious misery he 
helped to inflict. 

So much for the bare facts. If we turn to a consideration 
of the character of the Tibetans, we find them throughout 
the land as barbarous as the men who performed the tortures. 
They have actually had the audacity to oppress and collect 
taxes from natives on British soil adjoining Tibet. “On the 
slightest pretext, the Tibetans arrest, torture mercilessly, fine 
and confiscate property of British subjects on British terri- 
tory.” They are not only cowardly, sly, hypocritical, and 
utterly lacking in honor, bearing the reputation of being 
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“terribly cruel” among neighboring tribes, but “no Tibetan 
of any rank is ashamed to beg in the most abject manner for 
the smallest silver coin.” 

The common people bear the same relation to the priests 
that is generally recorded of primitive tribes. They are 
enslaved by the priests, kept in absolute ignorance, superstition, 
and poverty. All classes in Tibet are in fact poor, except the 
brigands and priests. If, in disguise, we penetrate with Mr. 
Landor into a monastery, or lamasery, among the rosaries 
and Buddhistic shrines, we are compelled to bear away an 
equally unfavorable report. The Lama, or priest, is an idolater, 
superstitious, crafty, making great pretensions to piety, in- 
fallibility, and to occult power; but, so far as the author 
informs us, capable only of exercising great hypnotic influence, 
of making exorcisms, and consulting oracles. There are 
nunneries with a show of religion, but the nuns represent a 
very low type of humanity, and are the concubines of the 
Lamas, who theoretically swear to celibacy, but seldom keep 
their vows. 

In fact, the Tibetans can hardly be said to have reached 
the moral plane in any respect. They neither keep their word, 
nor respect any ideal of marriage or society. They practise 
not only polygamy, but polyandry. A man who marries an 
elder sister receives the younger sisters as his wives, and a 
woman necessarily becomes the property of her younger 
brothers, the first child being assigned to the husband, the 
second to the next younger brother, until, finally, when each 
brother has been credited with a child, the husband is given 
the next arrival. There is an absolute lack of honor and 
decency, the most degrading practices being common every- 
where, while sexual diseases are generally prevalent. Asa 
result, the rate of mortality is very high; the medicine man 
is an important factor in the community, and the flesh of the 
diseased victim is sometimes wholly consumed by these 
pious wizards. Besides these cannibals, there are Lamas who 
make musical instruments and eating-vessels out of human 
bones, and delight in drinking human blood. 
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Turning from these revolting practices, we are informed 
that notwithstanding the irregular behavior of the Tibetan 
woman, she possesses a “ wonderful amount of frankness and 
simplicity of manner, with a certain reserve which has its 
allurements ; for the Tibetan swain being attracted by the 
charms of a damsel, finds that his flirtation with her has 
become an accepted engagement, almost before it has begun, 
and is compelled, in accordance with custom, to go, accom- 
panied by his father and mother, to the tent of the lady of 
his heart. There he is received by her relatives, who have 
been previously notified of the intended call, and are found 
seated on rugs and mats awaiting the arrival of their guests. 
After the usual courtesies and salutations, the young man’s 
father asks, on behalf of his son, for the young lady’s hand; 
and if the answer is favorable, the suitor places a square lump 
of yak murr (butter) on his betrothed’s forehead. She does 
the same for him, and the marriage ceremony is then over, 
the buttered couple being man and wife.” 

The utmost Mr. Landor can say in favor of the Tibetans, 
of whom he saw thousands during his occasional incognito 
visits to settlements, is that they are a “deeply devout race,” 
while the Lamas are “very intelligent, but inhuman, barbar- 
ously cruel, and dishonorable.” No doubt is left in the 
reader’s mind that this clever Anglo-Saxon actually saw all 
phases of Tibetan life, and has given the plain, unvarnished 
facts concerning this pig-tailed, superstitious people. No 
evidence is given of a high degree of attainment in any direc- 
tion, unless it be in barbarity, and the power of the Lamas to 
hypnotize the people so that they should “see Buddha,” 
whose apparition is frequently reported. Mr. Landor states 
that the Lamas are adepts in the use of hypnotic power, and, 
of course, this implies considerable knowledge of the human 
mind. Generally speaking, their force is apparently so far 
wasted by sexual indulgence and abuse, that there is no 
energy left as a foundation for higher attainments. It would 
indeed be difficult to educate a Tibetan, or to appeal to 
anything in him that might evolve into morality. For his 
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non-moral life is not simply that of ignorant simplicity ; it is 
combined with a treachery that deceives even the elect. The 
problem then is, what is the line of least resistance? How 
ought one to appeal to the Tibetan’s soul, and turn his force 
into a new channel? 

Some would argue, “ Treat him as a criminal, capture him, 
and keep him in subjection, until he shall have been taught 
new habits.”* Others would contend that he needs to be 
routed from his lair and destroyed as effectually as the 
British lion hunted and expelled the abominable Kalifa of 
Khartoum. But to others it would appear uncharitable and 
pessimistic to hold such a gloomy view of this ignorant people. 
Other travelers may follow Mr. Landor, who will find the 
Tibetan character not altogether despicable. 

Yet there is a deep truth in pessimism. The exposure 
and cleansing of the darker side of life has its place in human 
development. There is a work to be accomplished by a bare 
statement of fact such as Mr. Landor’s, which no easy-going 
optimism can displace. Knowledge of actual fact is worth 
infinitely more than the idealization of those who have not met 
actualities face to face. This knowledge may seem pessi- 
mistic to the visionary, but let us face fact as resolutely as 
he who first told the tale. Then let us be as faithful as the 
visionary, in the pursuit of ideals, first discovering what a 
thing really is, then asking what it ought to be. Is this not 
the broader method? Is the destruction of human life ever 
justifiable? 

In striking contrast to the weak and cruel Tibetans, the 
two Hindus who remained faithful followers of Mr. Landor, 
are among the most touchingly true servants of which litera- 
ture has any record. These men, Mansing and Chanden Sing, 
accompanied the author without complaint wherever he went, 
suffering with him when he suffered, true to him when their 
own companions played him false, absolutely refusing the 
proffered opportunity to turn back and leave him to his fate, 
and offering to die with him if he died. ‘We fear not death,” 





* See Charles Dudley Warner’s able argument in The Arena, for January, 1899. 
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they said. “We are sorry to see you suffer, sahib (sir ), but 
never mind us. We are only poor people, therefore it is of 
no consequence.” 

When they were half dead with starvation, they stood by 
their master with the same fidelity, although they might 
easily have betrayed him for a great reward, and escaped 
unharmed. Taking the cue from their master, they made 
the same fierce resistance when captured, and bore their 
tortures without complaint. The pitiful cry of Chanden Sing, 
“Sir, sir, I am dying!” sounds through the pages of the 
narrative, as it must have sounded to Mr. Landor, who could 
have saved himself from torture had he been willing to throw 
the blame on his servant, when the fiends were beating him. 
The author never expected to see either of his followers alive 
again, when they were taken away for punishment, but they, 
too, were set free, and accompanied him to the end of his 
journey. 

Chanden Sing remained with Mr. Landor as his servant, 
and Mansing showed great grief at parting. “As we steamed 
away from the platform,” says the author, “he salaamed me 
affectionately, having previously begged that, if ever I should 
go back to Tibet, I would take him with me; only, next time 
he, too, must be provided with a rifle! That was the only 
condition.” In such ‘self-denying service as this, one sees 
somewhat of the true Christ spirit. 

It was a curious and motley gathering that accompanied 
Mr. Landor at the outset. There were Coreans, Humlis, 
Jumlis, Tibetans, Shokas of Bias, Rongbas, Nepalese, Rajji- 
puts, and Totolas, a Brahmin, two native Christians, and a 
Johari. An amusing feature of this odd assemblage of human 
beings, was, that each caste looked down on all the others, sep- 
arating from them at meal time, and building separate camp 
fires. Of the two who proved faithful, it is interesting to 
note that Mansing was a Rajiput leper, while Chanden Sing 
was a former native policeman of Northern India. The 
Brahmin, who proved trustworthy as long as he was employed 
by Mr. Landor, was always cool and collected, and never 
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worried over anything. “He wasa philosopher . . . and took no 
active part in preparing for our defense, for he feared not 
death. God alone could kill him, he argued, and all the 
matchlocks in the country together could not send a bullet 
through him, unless God wished it. And if it be God’s de- 
cree that he should die, what could be the use of rebelling 
against it? The two converts, like good Christians, were 
more practical, and lost no time.” 

Here we have the calm philosophic fatalism of the Orient 
face to face with the Anglo-Saxon energy that accomplishes. 
Mr. Landor pays small respect to philosophers. For him, 
restless persistence is the power that succeeds, and while 
his companions cowed and trembled in terror, he alone had 
the wisdom and pluck to take the initiative. 

But is a philosopher necessarily impractical and inactive? 
He is usually reputed so, much to the disadvantage of phi- 
losophy generally. He may be visionary and impractical in 
the Orient. But is not the Anglo-Saxon just as truly a phi- 
losopher, is not the life of action, of unflinching endeavor, as 
sure a road to the truth of existence, as the meditative life of 
a Hindu Yogi? Would not his thought and conduct when 
rationalized, imply a philosophical system, as truly as the emo- 
tion and superconsciousness of a Swami? 

The modern student of philosophy would be inclined to an- 
swer in the affirmative, and to regard the active life of the 
Anglo-Saxon as much a candidate for philosophical honors as 
it is a claimant for the empire of the seas. The world of phil- 
osophic thought is, in fact, experiencing a change in regard 
to the speculative, as compared with the practical criterion. 
It is coming to regard the practical demands as of supreme 
worth, and to look upon its applicability as the ultimate test 
of philosophical wisdom. The philosopher of the future may, 
therefore, be a man of action, the one who, in his own life, 
exemplifies the standard of conduct he inculcates, and who 
proves his right to be called a philosopher, because of his 
ability to meet trying situations, to keep his head, to exert 
himself instead of relying on fate. He will then draw up his 
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scheme of life as a result of actual contact with the world, 
building it upon the sure foundation of severe personal expe- 
rience. 

Applying these principles to the present case, is there not 
greater self-control exemplified, greater mental power, in Mr. 
Landor’s determined attitude, to show no signs of pain or 
displeasure at his tortures, than in the experience of the Yogi, 
who introspects, that he may understand and master the 
nerve currents and thought impulses? Comparisons are odi- 
ous, but it is matter of doubt whether the contemplative 
philosopher, who has known no life but blissful meditation, 
has ever met the test experiences of life,—if the greatest 
power can ever be developed except through suffering. One 
may also doubt if the highest spiritual attainment may ever 
be made by self-conscious methods, or if introspection can ever 
displace the life of actual struggle with the world. 

Much wisdom may come to the one who sits apart and 
philosophizes. The life of action can never be a complete 
substitute for the life of thought. It is also possible that the 
man of great spiritual faith shall, by virtue of his trust, be 
saved from all danger. I would not for one moment question 
this great possibility, nor discount the power of spiritual 
trust. Nor would I doubt the value of Oriental meditation 
and mysticisth. But can this form of experience ever bring 
man that knowledge and power which come when he assumes 
all responsibility, and dashes fearlessly and aggressively for- 
ward? Is it not this indomitable energy that has built up the 
New World? Is this not the one-power on our earth that 
has never met decisive defeat? Will it not persist until it 
has explored the last quarter-section, not only of “ Darkest 
Africa,” but of all other countries, and routed the last savage 
from his lair, be he Tibetan or Pacific cannibal? Have we 
not yet to witness the full result of this tremendous world- 
covering energy, to hear the full message, whether literary, 
scientific, or philosophical, of the man behind it ? 

One might argue that the meditative man would be saved 
from the dangers which greet the aggressive man. But it is 
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just these dangers that call out the active man’s powers, and 
make him alert. And surely Mr. Landor records as’ many 
“ miraculous”’ escapes as the history of the spiritual man’s 
life can show. It was Mr. Landor’s remarkable presence of 
mind, when sliding down a snow precipice, that guided him to 
a projecting stone on the brink of a river foaming far below, 
and saved his life, at the cost of a fearful jarring of every bone 
in his body. 

Again, he and his followers hurried across a great ice 
bridge in time to see it fall with a crash behind them. The 
superstition of his persecutors saved him more than once, 
and he would be classified as a “lucky” man. But what is 
luck? One is inclined to think that it depends largely upon 
the tireless activity of its possessor. 

Yet there seems to be something providential in Mr. Lan- 
dor’s escape from death, when buried in snow on a twenty- 
two-thousand-foot mountain. One by one, the followers who 
had gone with him on this detour, were overcome by mountain 
sickness, and at eleven o’clock at night he attained the sum- 
mit with one companion. His companion fell into an ex- 
hausted stupor, and struggle as he might with that great will 
power of his, Mr. Landor himself at last succumbed. Then 
came a horrible nightmare, in which he saw his followers fro- 
zen to death. He awakened suddenly, to find his hands and 
legs partially frozen, and a layer of ice on his forehead, that 
had probably caused the dream. “Had it not been for the 
hideous vision that shook my nerves free of paralyzing torpor, 
I should never have awakened from that spell-bound silence.” 

Another phase of Oriental thought is brought out in con- 
nection with Mr. Landor’s arrival at the sacred Mansarowar 
Lakes, and the distant view of Tize, the holy mountain visited 
by many Hindu pilgrims. To the fact that many of the 
greatest gods in Hindu mythology are supposed to live in 
these sacred regions, is probably due the desire of many In- 
dians to visit Tibet, and this fact, too, has caused a “holy” 
glamour to be cast about the region. The sacred lake is 
forty-six miles in circumference, and a journey round it on 
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foot is supposed to confer great sanctity. A single trip of 
four to seven days suffices to rid the pilgrim of ordinary sins, 
a second frees the conscience of murder, and a third will even 
purify one who has slain father, mother, brother, or sister. 

Some fanatics make the circuit on their knees, others by 
lying flat at each step. A dip into the holy lake is said to 
purify both soul and body, and secure one a share in the par- 
adise of Mahadeva. Thecircuit of Tize, the sacred mountain, 
usually requires three days. The pilgrim offers prayers and 
sacrifices as he proceeds ; some make the journey serpentwise, 
lying flat; while others make it on hands and knees, or by 
walking backward. At Askote, Mr. Landor met a pilgrim 
returning from Mansarowar, who, with whitened hair, dyed 
beard, and a body covered with ashes and paint, still spent 
his half-stupid days rolling himself in ashes, and enduring 
bodily privations, “ with a view to attain a state of sanctifica- 
tion.” 

An interesting problem for the radical mental healer to 
solve, is the question, How does it happen that the Tibetans 
suffer from disease in so many of its forms, if the mind is its 
only cause? Surely the doctors are not responsible, for their 
art has not evolved beyond the plane of incantations and 
spells. Evidently the Tibetans do not believe that it comes 
from evil spirits alone, for they are practical enough to affirm 
that all diseases arise from fever, which, however, is deemed 
an evil spirit. One would be inclined to say that it is their life, 
not simply their mode of thought. For example, Mr. Landor 
discovered that their stomachs are seldom in good working 
order. ‘But how could they be, when you consider the gal- 
lons of filthy tea which they drink daily, and the liquor to 
which they are so partial. This poisonous concoction is 
enough to destroy the gastric juices of an ostrich!” Many 
other diseases Mr. Landor traced to the prevalence of sexual 
troubles. Rheumatism and deafness were found very common, 
while abnormities and deformities are frequent, as well as 
melancholia, and mania of different types, also traceable to 
irregular sexual life. In other words, conduct, and not belief, 
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is the cause ; disease among the Tibetans is the natural result 
of their temperament. 

On the other hand, there was somewhat in Mr. Landor’s 
life, in the lightness of his apparel, in the simplicity and reg- 
ularity of his habits — he insisted upon having his bath, even 
when the water nearly froze upon him —that evidently con- 
tributed very largely to the success of his dangerous journey. 
There was probably a power in that marvelous persistence of 
his, which kept him free from many a trouble that might 
have lodged in a less active, energetic individual. It is, perhaps, 
this animation, this restless persistency, which keeps the entire 
machinery of the body in healthiest condition, and which ena- 
bled this lightly-clad man to reach an altitude which the ma- 
jority have failed to attain. 

But the ultimate question that confronts us in this volume, 
as in all literature and life, where Orient and Occident are 
brought face to face, is the proper attitude of the Anglo- 
Saxon toward his weaker brothers. For he should regard 
them as his brothers, if he is to civilize them where they are 
still uncivilized, and help them where his wisdom is superior 
totheirs. It is too frequently the case that the Anglo-Saxon, 
and especially the Briton, thinks the milder or less-developed 
nations have nothing to give him. Among barbaric tribes, 
like the Tibetans, this may be largely true. But missionary and 
traveler alike, are far too apt to begin by calling the objects of 
their charity, infidels or heathen, whereas the true teacher 
recognizes the individuality, the soul of his pupil; he first 
wins the sympathy of his hearer, then points out what seems 
to him a better way. | 

Approached in this spirit, the Hindu, at least, will be found 
in possession of a wealth of wisdom, which, although it may 
not be the equivalent of the contribution which the Anglo- 
Saxon has to give, is surely worthy of equally thoughtful con- 
sideration. It would be well then, for both missionaries and 
travelers to acquaint themselves with the religious and _philo- 
sophical systems of the Orient, that they may be in a position 
to appreciate the Eastern spirit, that they may learn of the 
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Hindu, the Parsee, the Jain, and even from the Chinese Bud- 
dhist. 

While, then, one would not like to see the Anglo-Saxon 
tolerant of barbarity, immorality, and treachery, while he 
should guard the welfare of his fellow countrymen who may 
journey to forbidden lands, one would like to see him sympa- 
thetic, and not iconoclastic, a learner, and not frigidly exclu- 
sive or dominating. Anglo-Saxon activity is not the only 
valuable factor in world-life ; the western intellect does not 
possess all truth. We may think that our temperament com- 
bines all virtues, and our religion all spiritual knowledge. 
But each national revelation has its measure of original wis- 
dom to teach. Each “barbarian” or “heathen” is, in some 
way, worthy of recognition. The first lesson is the acquire- 
ment of sufficient tolerance to accord him the right to live. 
The second is to appeal to him in such a spirit that he will 
know that we care more for human brotherhood than for the 
preservation of selfish pride. One should then make sure 
that one has a better truth to teach, before one condemns the 
other’s creed. In this way, Occident and Orient shall be 
drawn together. Each shall be developed by contact with 
the other, and each tie that draws them closer shall make 
more impossible the hatred and cruelty of war, while extend- 
ing the empire, not of. oppressing colonialism, but of educa- 
tion, of broad fellowship and sympathy. 


Horatio W. DRESSER. 
Boston. 


Note.— The fourth article in Mr. Dresser’s series on “ The 
New Thought in its Relation to Exact Philosophy,” will ap- 
pear in the next issue of The Arena. 
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HIO, like other states of the Union, is supposed to be 
C) governed by law, and to enjoy its constitutional repre- 
sentation in the United States senate. As one result 
of this pleasant and popular, though certainly in recent years 
exceedingly ultra illusion, this great state regularly harbors, 
only every two years now, however, one of those motley, 
much-abused aggregations known asa state legislature. Har- 
bors, I say designedly, because notwithstanding the glamour 
of power and importance which this lingering illusion still 
lends to it, as a matter of fact, the state legislature here, as 
in nearly every other state, has long since almost universally 
begun to be regarded as a kind of necessary evil, to be 
patiently endured until such time as a satisfactory substitute 
can be agreed upon, rather than as an up-to-date factor in 
promoting the welfare and progress of society and the state. 
On the one hand government by injunction and various 
other forms of judicial legislation threaten it; while on 
the other the initiative and referendum, or direct legislation, 
is urged as practically a substitute, by an increasingly large 
class of intelligent, honest, and earnest citizens. 

In the meantime, the great corporations and other moneyed 
institutions, organizations, and men appear to think it perfectly 
legitimate to buy or abuse it; the newspapers, great and 
small, almost without exception, are constantly attempting, in 
the name of honesty and good government, of course, to bully 
or belittle it; while the country and common people, gener- 
ally, have long since lost almost all faith and hope in it. So 
much, in fact, has it fallen into disfavor in recent years that 
in the year 1894, the present President of the United States, 
then an ambitious buckeye governor merely, by shrewdly 
abating it to the extent of substituting biennial for annual 
sessions, first brought himself into prominence as a presiden- 
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tial candidate. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks and 
difficulties, however, a state legislature is sometimes elected 
in Ohio as well as in other states, which its enemies even 
admit is almost honest, and which very nearly accomplishes 
some really great moral and political victories, and magnifi- 
cent far-reaching reforms. 

This description perhaps more accurately applies to the 
general assembly that in January of last year formally, and 
upon the face of the returns at least, elected Marcus A. 
Hanna to the United States senate, and which, after four 
months of fierce, bitter, stormy, and volcanic, but practically 
useless and futile existence, finally adjourned at Columbus, 
April 26 last, than to any other state legislature which has 
lately attracted public notice. 

The pen of Alfred Henry Lewis, the pencil of Joe Daven- 
port, and of a host of other able and gifted correspondents 
and artists, no less than the names of Mark Hanna and 
Mayor McKisson, have given it a wide celebrity. Therefore, 
as a medium through which to look at the defects at least 
of our modern methods of legislation, and of selecting United 
States senators, it may be worth while to give it a retro- 
spective glance. 

That it was in many respects a paradoxical as well as a 
most unusual legislative body ; that from the first morning 
of its assemblage until the last moment of its existence, it 
closed in a veritable death struggle with the influences that 
usually control, and generally disgrace, similar legislative 
bodies ; that it wanted to be honest and do something that 
would be worth while, not merely for the common people of 
the state, but something that would count in the universal 
uprising and battle of those who do the world’s honest work 
against the cunning and subtle powers, forces, and influences 
that have them at present in their grasp—all this is well 
known. That there was a majority in each house intelligent 
and able enough to know how to do these things, and that it 
actually set about them honestly and in the right way; that 
nevertheless it ignominiously and completely failed in every 
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instance ; all these things, too, are very well known to every 
intelligent and impartial observer of its efforts and actions. 
But the point that most strongly impresses me now, as I 
calmly look back, after the lapse of almost a year of soul- and 
world-stirring events, upon the great history-making chess- 
board of intercontinental diplomacy and war, and view it in 
the cold perspective of past and perished, is not that it utterly 
failed, but that it so nearly succeeded. 

Let me enumerate a few of the many light, cheerful under- 
takings, and pleasant, easy reforms which it so hopefully and 
bravely, blithely even, set out to accomplish in a single brief 
legislative session. 

First and foremost, as is well known, and will no doubt 
long be remembered in some quarters, it calmly undertook to 
overthrow the whole power, not only of the newly inaugurated 
national administration with its vast amount of undistributed 
patronage, but the united influence and power of the multitu- 
dinous trusts, monopolies, and corporations, not of this country 
alone, but of the world, by the defeat for election to the 
United States senate of no less a personage than their well- 
known direct representative, advocate, and advance agent in 
this country, Marcus A. Hanna. 

Secondly, it sought to compel the railroad companies, in 
some degree at least, to discontinue their present unjust and 
outrageous discriminations against the poor, in favor of the 
rich and official classes, by enacting a law reducing the maxi- 
mum legal rate of passenger fares in this state, from three to 
two cents per mile. 

Thirdly, it sought to stop, in large part at least, the legal- 
ized robbery of the people, which is at present going on all 
over this and nearly every other state, under the iniquitous, 
so-called fee system of compensating county officers, under 
which their salaries are determined rather by individual elas- 
ticity of conscience and the chance custom of each incumbent’s 
immediate predecessor, than by any respect for the anti- 
quated and unintelligible statutes which purport to regulate 
such fees; but under which, as a matter of fact, conviction is 
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scarcely possible, no matter what any officer may see fit 
arbitrarily to charge and take. 

Fourthly, it tried to reclaim the splendid metropolis of 
Ohio, its Queen City, Cincinnati, its scarcely less magnificent 
and metropolitan sister, the Forest City, Cleveland, as well as 
cities of lesser importance and population, from the grasp 
of office-grabbing politicians and aristocratic tax looters, and 
incidentally to solve that great overshadowing question of 
modern politics, —the municipal government problem. 

These are the important matters with which it principally 
occupied itself, the ones in dealing with which it can at least 
truthfully be said that it was so nearly successful as to make 
even its failure, after all, comparatively glorious. 

There were other problems of vast interest and pressing im- 
portance, bearing mostly upon the subjects of taxation, temper- 
ance, and education, with which it grappled in a half-hearted, 
helpiess, and hopeless sort of way at various intervals during 
the session, but upon the four enumerated above it expended 
its vital energies. These were the ones to which it clung 
with the stubborness and tenacity of — yes, a bul] dog, ora 
Mark Hanna even—and fought over with the fiercest and 
most unrelenting bitterness and determination. The last 
serious attempt, in fact, in either house, was that of 
Mr. Bracken, a member from Franklin County, to make a 
motion upon the floor of the house to relieve the committee 
on railroads from the two-cent fare bill, and put it immediately 
upon its passage; hoping in that unguarded moment he might 
at least secure from the speaker the recognition for which he 
had so long sought in vain, and which was absolutely neces- 
sary to get his bill before the house for consideration. He 
failed, however, a moment after the gavel fell for the last 
time in this notable legislative session. 

Of the first of these four chief undertakings it would now 
be idle to speak at length or in detail. That fierce, memor- 
able, and exciting struggle was served steaming hot to the 
public by an army of trained writers and lightning artists. 
It is ancient history now, with which, if it has not forgotten, 
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the reading public everywhere must be thoroughly familiar. 
Every newspaper of importance upon the continent was rep- 
resented at Columbus during that exciting time by its own 
special representative. For days before the session opened 
these correspondents swarmed from every direction, and not 
until the stimulated applause, the hired hurrahs, and forced 
cheering which proclaimed Hanna’s high-priced yet hardly 
hoped for victory had ceased to grieve and dishearten 
honest and patriotic men, did this force of faithful, but hard 
worked news-gatherers think of leaving. Nor were any of 
them disappointed. The trouble and expense the press was 
put to in presenting fresh and first-hand to its readers the 
story of that remarkable fight, was very profitably invested. 
Nothing like it, speaking conservatively, had ever before been 
accomplished in this country. The charm of novelty was upon 
it for even the oldest and most hardened political “sensation 
springer”’ of them all. For once it was unnecessary to draw 
upon the imagination. The facts had to be toned down, 
rather than colored up, in order to be made more acceptable 
for publication. 

Here, my thoughtful reader, permit me to interpolate a 
perhaps irrelevant remark. I emphatically do not include 
in the category of those who have openly bought senatorships 
that much-maligned, but colossal genius, the late Calvin S. 
Brice, who was the victim, not the cause or exponent, of pol- 
luted politics. His genius was commercial, constructive, and 
world-embracing, not petty or political. He had faults, grave 
and serious faults, for he was human ; but his virtues and abili- 
ties magnificently atoned for them. In his comparatively brief 
life of fifty-three years, he succeeded, not only by his own 
unaided efforts, in winning first place among the great pro- 
jectors of gigantic original enterprises in this or any other 
land, but he left also a record as a brave soldier, an indulgent 
husband, a kind father, a genial, polished gentleman, thor- 
oughly alert, informed, and abreast of the times in regard to 
everything, whether in art, science, or letters, that was calcu- 
lated to promote the progress, not of the race merely, but of 
humanity at large. 


~ 





| 
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But I am digressing. In the classic phrase of the only 
Kipling, “that is another story.” To return— if senator- 
ships had been sold before in Ohio, or elsewhere, it had been 
done, if done at all, “covertly.” 

Openly and insolently, a seat in the United States senate 
was, with brazen effrontery, auctioned off to a bidder who 
had not even the grace to use merely his own money to pay 
for the traitorous votes that secured it, but who bartered for 
it by telephone, wire, and letter, personally and by proxy, 
not only United States offices then at the disposal of the ad- 
ministration, or such as might at some time in the future, 
directly or indirectly, come within its control, but, in at least 
two instances, offices that had to be subsequently specially 
created to suit the fastidious taste of certain capricious 
statesmen with pretty, choice, pink-tinted, political pulls. 
And that was not all. Those whom money or the promise 
of political preferment could not tempt were, with a refine- 
ment of villainy seldom conceived, sought by working upon 
the sympathy, vanity, or ambition of the aged mothers, terror- 
stricken wives, frightened sisters, and even sweethearts, of 
such recalcitrant members. That the wife of one peculiarly 
uncertain and unreliable member was, in fact, kidnapped and 
actually held prisoner, for several hours at least, in a room at 
Mr. Hanna’s headquarters, is authentic and undeniable his- 
tory, however much it may seem like a fairy tale. 

Finally, when it was supposed that everything else had 
failed, the methods of the French revolution were not forgot- 
ten. The mob was appealed to. Inflammatory proclama- 
tions were issued. The Hanna postmasters and cormorants 
generally, throughout the state and nation as well, were called 
upon to assist the man in whom all their hopes of future lar- 
gesse and preferment centered, And the mob responded with 
the promptness almost of its great French predecessor of a 
century before. It filled Columbus, it swarmed into the capi- 
tol, it surrounded and surged about the members of house 
and senate, at their hotels, on the streets, even in their very 
seats in their separate legislative chambers ; it rushed off to 
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the great capitol auditorium, where it riotously howled itself 
hoarse in expressing its approval of the anathemas that were 
furiously hurled at all the opponents. One section, headed 
by an ambitious Hanna congressman, who barely regained 
his seat this fall, although in a strong republican district, 
had the audacity to invade even the private office of the dig- 
nified governor of the state, to whom Hanna owed his appoint- 
ment to succeed Senator Sherman, but who resolutely refused 
to prostitute his high office by attempting to dictate to the 
co-ordinate branch of the state government, the legislature, its 
choice of Hanna’s successor. 

But I am both descending to detail and writing at length 
about a matter which I know has not become merely stale, 
but absolutely nauseous to the public taste. 

There are only two things in regard to Hanna’s alleged 
election, the lesson of which seems to me now may have 
escaped us, and which it is worth while for us to consider. 
One is, that more than a majority of the people of Ohio, it is 
not disputed, notwithstanding it is ordinarily a reliable re- 
publican state, were opposed to Mark Hanna for United 
States senator. This is conclusively shown by the fact that, 
although both Bushnell and the entire republican state ticket 
easily won at the fall election of 1897, yet more than a ma- 
jority of the popular vote in the state was cast, on the other 
hand, for legislative candidates known to be openly and 
defiantly opposed to Hanna’s ambition to represent the state 
in the United States senate. 

The other important fact to be noticed is, that the legisla- 
ture so elected was, even after every ordinary effort was made 
to change its sentiments, still, in the face of the gravest dan- 
gers to the political lives of a number of the recalcitrant 
republican members, nevertheless opposed by a majority of 
three to Hanna’s selection for that exalted position. This 
was conclusively shown by the speakership contest in the 
house, when the lines were drawn precisely and solely upon 
the same issue— Hanna’s candidacy for the senate. The 
vote in that contest stood 56 for Mason, the anti-Hanna can- 
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didate, to 53 for Boxwell. Boxwell, the Hanna candidate, 
too, it was universally conceded, would have secured the 
speakership without a contest if it had not been for the 
senatorship fight. The senate stood 17 for Hanna to 18 
for McKisson, from beginning to end. 

So it happens that we have the paradoxical spectacle of a 
man occupying a seat in the United States senate to whom 
a majority of both the people and the legislature of his state 
have, by their ballots, expressed their unequivocal opposition. 
And there is no means of remedying the evil except by an 
appeal to a body where the balance of power is held for the 
most part by men who are, no doubt, encouraged by Hanna's 
success to hope for similar victories of their own in future 
senatorial contests in their own states. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all this is easy for 
any unprejudiced and intelligent person to grasp. If 
the people are not allowed by direct vote to name their 
United States senators, at least provision should be made 
for an appeal to them—a referendum of the matter, if 
you please—#in such cases as the above. Surely some 
remedy for this defect in our present method of selecting 
United States senators must be found, if we wish the United 
States senate to be not merely a representative, but even a 
respectable body. 

In the struggle with the railroad companies over the two- 
cent-fare bill, and with the county officers’ associations, mainly 
the auditors’ and sheriffs’, over the general salary bill, another 
crying evil of modern legislative procedure came prominently 
into notice. There were two two-cent-fare bills introduced 
very early in the session, one in the senate and the other in 
the house. Each of these, after a bitter and protracted strug- 
gle with every kind of dilatory tactics, was finally put upon its 
passage in the house in which it was introduced. When the 
members were thus forced to go upon record squarely for or 
against the proposition of a two-cent fare, there was no diffi- 
culty in securing the necessary constitutional majority in each 
house. The friends of two-cent fare thereupon rejoiced in the 
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belief that the victory was won, thinking that it was merely a 
question of a few days when one of the two bills would come 
up regularly in the other house and be enacted at once into 
law. Such, of course, would have been the case if the de- 
cision of the majority in the modern legislature amounted to 
anything ; but unfortunately it does not. Those who think 
so reckon without that ever-present and almost all-powerful 
legislative czar, the speaker. The speaker of the house of 
representatives apparently experienced a peculiar and surpris- 
ing change of heart, unfortunately, in reference to the two- 
cent-fare bill. Starting in, as all the friends of the bill under- 
stood, in favor of it, it was suddenly discovered, after both 
houses had favorably passed upon the measure in separate 
bills, that neither the committee in the house nor the corre- 
sponding one in the senate would report for consideration the 
bill which, having passed the other house, had been referred 
to it merely as a matter of form. nd, to the still 
greater consternation of the friends of the measure, it was 
discovered that the speaker of the house would not recognize 
as in order for the remainder of the session a motion at any 
time to take the bill from the committee in the house and 
put it upon its passage. In the senate a similar difficulty was 
experienced with the house bill. This committee, like all 
others in the house, was, of course, named by the speaker, at 
the beginning of the session, and was, no doubt, made up by 
him with a view to just such contingencies as this. Thus 
this very important measure was quietly, but effectually, dis- 
posed of and defeated. 

Of course the decision of the speaker might have been, 
and, I believe, was appealed from; but there are many con- 
siderations that influence a member in voting upon an appeal 
from the decision of the speaker that have nothing to do with 
his views upon either the actual parliamentary point raised, or 
upon the question which gives rise to the appeal. For instance, 
a member may have, as many of the members of the house 
of which I write did have, other bills of importance against 
which they were afraid of bringing down the-opposition of 
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the speaker, if they refused to sustain him in his decision of 
the point of order, vitally affecting this bill. In some cases 
persona! or partizan considerations induce members to vote 
to sustain the decision of the speaker, even though they may 
be opposed to the result which the ruling appealed from 
has upon the pending measure, as well as the ruling itself. 
Others take advantage of this, as well as other similar oppor- 
tunities, to dodge a vote upon certain important questions, 
which, if compelled to vote upon squarely, the fear of the 
wrath of a betrayed constituency would compel them, not- 
withstanding their incidental financial loss, perhaps, to 
support. 

Thus it happens that an unscrupulous and determined 
speaker may, without the aid even of the celebrated Reed 
rulings upon the question of appeal, over-ride the will of the 
majority of the house over which he presides. It matters 
not how much of an intellectual pigmy he may be in other 
respects, his power is the same. A certain amount of 
cunning vindictiveness and narrow-minded partiality, in his 
treatment of members, will but more securely entrench him in 
any position, however autocratic, he may assume. Speaker- 
ship favors become proportionately more important than a 
knowledge of parliamentary law, and are more sought after. 

The general salary bill, providing for a reasonable fixed sal- 
ary for each county officer in the state, instead of enormous 
and extortionate fees, as at present, met a similar fate. After 
passing the house by an overwhelming majority, and receiv- 
ing in the senate a vote of 27 to § in its favor, with only 
comparatively slight changes and, amendments, it failed 
nevertheless to become a law, notwithstanding the strenu- 
ous efforts of its friends, merely because the speaker forced 
the consideration in the house of the senate amendments at 
an inopportune time, and refused altogether to permit their 
reconsideration. The senate amendments, the adoption of 
which in the house was all that was necessary to make the 
bill a law, received a large majority of the votes present in 
the house when considered; but this not being a constitu- 
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tional majority, on account of the fact that it was Saturday 
afternoon, and many of -he friends of the bill therefore un- 
avoidably absent, it did not become a law. The speaker, by 
refusing to recognize any one to make a motion to reconsider 
the vote later, then compelled its friends to permit it to go 
into the hands of a conference committee of both houses, ap- 
pointed by the presiding officers, both of whom were opposed 
to it. This committee amended the bill in such a manner as 
completely to vitiate it, in the opinion of many of its sincere 
friends. When even this conference report, however, was 
permitted to come up for consideration, it was only twenty 
minutes to the time fixed upon for adjournment; so the 
speaker again, with greatest ease, triumphed over the will 
of the majority of the house, over which he presided not 
only, but of the senate as well. 

The lesson to be learned from the fate of the two-cent 
fare and general salary bills, is equally as obvious as that 
suggested by the manner of Hanna’s alleged election. The 
parliamentary practice of legislative assemblies everywhere, 
should be so revised as to dethrone the speaker, and make 
the will of the majority supreme, in fact as in theory, by 
requiring a direct vote to be taken upon all bills of general 
interest within a limited time from the date of their introduc- 
tion. That is, all bills petitioned for by a fair proportion of 
the people, say five per cent. In addition, as a further safe- 
guard against the betrayal of the people, by even a majority 
of those elected to represent and legislate for them, a right 
of appeal to the people themselves should be given, in case a 
bill thus petitioned for, be nevertheless defeated, even when 
voted upon in the legislature. To secure the submission of 
such a bill to a direct vote of the people, the petition of a 
greater number, say ten or perhaps fifteen or twenty per 
cent. of the people might be required. This would not only 
take away from the position of speaker its present pernicious 
and autocratic prominence in legislation, but would instil 
into the minds of members in general, a new sense of their 
responsibility to the people they are selected to represent. 
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Of the numerous bills introduced and urged ostensibly at 
least for the purpose of ridding the people of Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and a few other buckeye cities of unscrupulous and 
despotic political bosses, it is sufficient to say, that they were 
practically all with a single notable exception merely ordinary 
“ripper bills” such as are regularly introduced into the legis- 
latures of probably every state in the Union, each time there 
is a change in the political complexion of such legislatures. 
The purpose, it is true, is always of course to legislate the 
old boss out, but instead of legislating the people into his 
place, as invariably urged as the object, it is usually discovered 
sometime afterward, that it is unfortunately the rival political 
boss that has profited by the change. This, I believe, was 
substantially the result achieved by all the legislation of this 
kind enacted last winter at Columbus, save where the old 
boss succeeded after all, in spite of the “ripper,” in retaining 
control, with the single exception referred to above. 

Boss-ridden Cincinnati was perhaps reclaimed, although 
down to the present moment it seems very doubtful. The 
board of city affairs into which was merged both the cor- 
rupt old boards, which had previously constituted practically 
the entire city government, has been most violently, viciously, 
and persistently attacked in the courts, the press, and before 
the people, by both the old party bosses and their hirelings, 
which its mission was to destroy and displace. The supreme 
court of Ohio has been twice appealed to, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the strongest pressure possible was brought 
to bear upon it to induce it judicially to annul the law creating 
the new board, it has nevertheless twice held it constitutional. 
The honest, able, fearless, and impartial conduct of affairs by 
the new board, notwithstanding the tremenduous efforts of 
both the old party bosses to discredit it, is beginning gradu- 
ally to be understood and appreciated by the people of Cin- 
cinnati, and to constitute the most effective argument in its 
favor in that great court of the people, public opinion. There 
it must now submit its case and consent to be finally tried, 
for although appointed by the Mayor in the first instance, it 
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is nevertheless the people’s board, to ratify or repudiate at 
their pleasure. The purpose of its appointment in the first 
instance was merely to enable it to get upon its feet before 
the deadly bludgeon of the bosses could descend upon it. It 
is composed of six members, two of whom must be annually 
elected. It seems almost certain now that it will magnifi- 
cently triumph at the coming spring election in which it will, 
for the first time, go before the people. The forceful and 
fiery eloquence of the brilliant and fearless young members, 
DeRan, Adams, and Spellmire, which alone saved the bill 
from defeat in the house, was not after all in vain, but will 
soon have no less a monument to commemorate it than a 
purified and regenerated metropolitan city. 

Here again we have for a fourth time the same lesson en- 
forced. The impartance—nay, the necessity —of permitting 
the people themselves to determine by direct vote, not only 
who their legislators shall be, but all important legislative 
and governmental questions in which they feel sufficient 
interest to petition in any considerable numbers to have sub- 
mitted to them. 

What do a Jot of inexperienced country or city members 
know about the real needs of the people of the city, which 
they have never visited perhaps in their lives, and which it is 
proposed by this kind of legislation to destroy? How, for 
instance, were members of the legislature of which I 
write, to know whether or not the people of Cincinnati were 
really in need of a new water-works, or the city of 
Cleveland really in need of a new park system? Or of the 
best manner of constructing, and the best place of locating 
the said water-works plant, or park system, in either of the said 
cities, or of the best men to have charge of the disbursement 
of the millions of dollars which such gigantic enterprises 
cost ? 

These are large questions, requiring profound study of a 
great many different conditions and data, in order to reach 
any just conclusion. Every one is aware that the average 
state legislator knows practically nothing at all about such 
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matters, and yet these were the kind of problems with which 
the legislature of which I write, composed almost altogether 
of new and inexperienced members, was called upon at the 
outset almost, to contend, with scarcely any time to investi- 
gate them, and with nothing but an abstract interest in the 
matter to induce them to attempt to do so. And here arises 
another of the crying evils and great demoralizing influences 
with which the modern legislature has to contend—the 
legislative junket. 

Unable, of course, to bring the cities concerned in such 
cases to the legislature, and realizing the utter impossibility, 
almost, of getting such intricate and many-sided subjects 
properly presented before it at all in the brief time that can 
generally be allowed for such efforts, the alternative is usu- 
ally at once eagerly seized of bringing the legislature to the 
city, and under the pretext of giving it by actual observation 
a better understanding of the subject, a magnificent free ex- 
cursion is immediately announced and provided for the en- 
tire body of legislators and their ladies. Upon arriving at 
their destination, they are met with carriages and bands of 
music, escorted through the principal streets of the city with 
all the pomp and circumstance of royalty itself, until, arriving 
at the principal hotel, they find the opening course in a veri- 
table Belshazzar’s feast awaiting them. After a sumptuous 
banquet at the hotel, to which all the notables of the city 
sit down with them, they are immediately escorted to the 
most luxurious theater in the city, where for the rest of the 
evening they are entertained with the latest and most famous 
theatrical show which money can secure for the occasion. 
The next day they are furnished with badges, the mere sight 
of which has as magical an effect apparently as the mythical 
Midas touch of classic legendary fame. It is as good as 
gold at least, at hotels, for carriages, on street cars, and prac- 
tically everywhere in the city, for every form of entertain- 
ment, refreshments, and, yes, dissipation, which the city con- 
tains. These they are generously invited to wear and use 
not only for the day, but for as many days as they choose to 
remain. 
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Such is, substantially, a simple, brief description of the two 
major legislative junkets indulged in last winter by the gen- 
eral assembly of which I write. What member, however cal- 
low, thick-headed, and inexperienced, could go back to his 
desk after enjoying a time like that, without having his ideas 
upon the legislation in question fully cleared up, at least so 
far as the side of it championed by his entertainers might be 
concerned ? 

Of course he may not quite clearly understand, or fully 
appreciate the views held upon the subject by the great mass 
of the people, who have not had any time to entertain or talk 
to him about it, but then it would probably be only a guess 
any way, the subject is so large and the time so short ; per- 
haps after all he may thoughtfully conclude to guess instead 
of having the matter explained to him. But this is the peo- 
ple’s only chance. 

What a farcical manner in which to pass upon a great 
question vitally affecting the health and welfare of 
millions of human beings! Why should the people of our 
great cities be deprived of the right of self-government, of 
home rule? Absolutely no reason whatever exists, but the 
baneful ambitions of political bosses. Each of our great cit- 
ies affords an especially luxurious and delightful field for the 
pernicious growth and operation of their evil genius, and it is, 
therefore, especially painful to them to give them up. 
They would prefer to see the people win anywhere else 
rather than there. The solution of this problem, however, is 
the same, and equally as obvious and easy after all, as the 
others. 

It is simply “Trust the people” —let them decide, in coun- 
try and city alike, for themselves, by direct vote, every great 
question in which they manifest, by petition or otherwise, a 
sufficient interest to justify the trouble and expense of a gen- 
eral election. The people, it must be remembered, are the 
only ones that have the right to be wrong. If they are so, 
in their own hands they hold the power always to right the 
wrong they have done themselves, at any time they choose. 
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This, then, is the great lesson taught annually, no doubt, by 
all the legislative assemblies that convene throughout the 
land, which is enforced and illustrated in an especial manner, 
it seems to me, by the history of the legislature of which I 
write. And so perhaps after all “the legislature that elected 
Senator Hanna” did not exist entirely in vain. Certainly if it 
serves to direct the public attention to this supreme lesson of 
the hour, it will, after all, have earned a monument not inferior 
to any ever raised by the hand of man. 

Joun T. Kenny. 

Celina, Ohio. 


EFFICACY OF POSITIVE MENTAL ATTITUDES. 


O appreciate the possibilities of life we must cultivate 
T the ability to look above fixed ideas and unconscious 
mechanical habits. Nine-tenths of the ills, to which 
flesh and mind are heir, could be overcome if we awoke from 
habitual lethargy and cultivated a positive mental attitude. 
As a rule, people are devoid of the power of self-analysis. 
If, perchance, they catch vague glimpses of their interior 
powers, they regard them either as foolish phantoms beneath 
the dignity of intellectual recognition, or infirmities whose 
existence should be disguised or studiously avoided. 

Few of us comprehend the ancient truism that we are but 
bundles of acquired habits. Submission to these has become 
so constant and unconscious, that when the possibility of es- 
cape is suggested, we regard the idea as a heresy in ethics. 
It is convenient to our indolent natures to follow the lines of 
least resistance. The average man would sleep always if he 
were not forced to awaken. It is so much easier to believe 
than to think, that he is dubbed fool or knave who dares to 
approach with a new idea. 

He is a true philosopher who so angers men that he forces 
them to think. It is better to think with the mind of a pullet 
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than to float idly on the tide of tradition with the brain of a 
Shakespeare. Thought is the spring of action. Our actions 
will be good or bad according to the character of the fountain 
head. We cannot rise above the level of our thoughts, any 
more than water can rise above the level of its source without 
unnatural pressure. 

Character is merely the personification of ideas. What we 
see outwardly in every individual is the product of his interior 
life. Change the idea and you change the outward manifesta- 
tion. But a merely momentary change of thought does not 
instantaneously affect the outward action. Our mental moods 
are too deeply rooted to be instantly transformed. They have 
been long in coming to us and have long stayed by us; we 
must patiently await their departure after we have opened 
the door for their egress. Observe: to this one truth must 
we hold firmly would we conquer; our traditional attitude 
toward established moods of mind and body is that of passiv- 
ity and submission. But to conquer effectually we must 
strive to establish another and an opposite mental attitude, 
that of resistance and non-recognition. 

By an attitude I do not mean a position which is tempo- 
rarily assumed. For an instant a chip upon the waves holds 
the water beneath its pressure. But only for an instant. 
When the tiny chip is expanded into the mighty “ocean 
liner”’ it assumes a permanent attitude toward the waves and 
is thenceforth their conqueror and master. Would we 
achieve, we must not, like the chip, be satisfied with mere 
momentary conquest ; but by constant accretion magnify our 
powers till we shall become an established factor, mastering 
our circumstances as the ocean steamer conquers the bluster- 
ing billows. 

Cosmic harmony is the result of the responding atti- 
tude of planetary spheres. If the orbits of the suns and 
stars only occasionally or temporarily occupied mutually re- 
lated planes, if at times such planes overlapped and conflicted, 
our nights and days, our seasons and climates, would be 
utterly uninhabitable ; nay, the cosmic spheres would be wholly 
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swallowed up in chaos. Life did not appear upon this planet 
until the primitive fires and gases, derived from the mother 
sun, were cooled and solidified ; and the attitude it assumed 
toward the “central orb of flame” was so established that 
further serious interference became impossible. Neverthe- 
less, in those far off ages, doubtless, the germs of life were 
constantly appearing only to be again and again dissipated 
because of the inadaptability to nascent life-forms of the first 
soil and atmosphere of the hardening globe. Not until the 
planet’s equipoise was permanently attained, and its constant 
relation to the other stellar worlds was so established that 
persistent disintegration could not continue without reorgani- 
zation, was organic life capable of attaining the reproductive 
function. Life could not become a planetary feature until 
the planets’ attitude in world-relationship was permanently 
established. 

Thus, if we desire to attain the spiritual and moral em- 
phasis, we must first seek the permanent attitude. It is the 
long, deep gaze into the vistas of one’s soul that grasps at 
last the image of the ideals. One’s vision adapts itself to the 
degree of light which impinges upon it. The dark room sud- 
denly entered from the garish day reveals no visible object. 
Ere long, out of the darkness vague forms appear, and the 
black atmosphere takes on a dull, gray coloring. Even 
misery becomes a pleasure when long protracted. The bed- 
ridderi sick enjoy the universal sympathy which a kind world 
bestows. The very thought of the freedom of health to such 
becomes a source of annoyance. The prison cell, dark, dank, 
diseased, may by long association become so fixed a factor of 
one’s consciousness that escape would not be courted were 
evéry iron bar shattered and the hinges swung wide to free- 
dom. As sings the poet of the Prisoner of Chillon : 


At last men came to set me free, 

I asked not why and recked not where, 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fettered or fetterless to be, 

I learned to love despair. 
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Custom is the mother of convenience, and convenience is 
the nurse of indolence. Some would rather die than pay the 
price of liberty; languish in disease than endure the pain 
of a novel mental exercise. Nevertheless, so Protean is 
human nature, that when once a new attitude is assumed, 
however momentarily, it becomes the norm of a new habit, 
and its second assumption is less a task than was its first. 
The mind is a machine motored by usages. Volition, first a 
difficult effort, soon becomes unconscious mechanical action. 

You have always worn your hat close upon your brows. 
One day, on impulse, you throw it atop your head. When 
next you seek to poise your hat upon your head, it will at 
first instinctively seek the crown. You will require thought 
and momentary effort to fit it to its accustomed place. If, 
for the fatal third time, you throw it athwart your crown, you 
will doubtless have forgotten its old location, and the new 
habit will be thereafter mechanically obeyed without fur- 
ther ado. 

Habit being so easily initiated, the first step is at once the 
most difficult and the most important. By the pursuit of 
this law we shall discern the mental processes that will en- 
able us to eradicate the petty annoyances and crushing bur- 
dens of hereditary usages. Why must we forever suffer the 
tortures of the racked because we inherit neurasthenic ten- 
dencies, which descend to us from the lacerated loins of our 
parents, trembling with ancestral pain? Why, because 
our lot was cast in an environment of restlessness, doubt, 
and trepidation, must we be daily subject to the anticipations 
of a tempest, and shake with an ague of nervousness on the 
approach of every phantasmal fear? Is the foreboding an- 
ticipation of misfortune the magnet that draws to us the 
coveted prize of prosperity? Do excessive nervousness and 
anxiety exalt the genius of success? Can worry crown with 
honor the attempt of honest work ? 

If distress of mind enhances the ability to achieve in se- 
rious effort ; if mental distraction and tumult of the heart are 
essential to the poet’s dream, or the philosopher’s ideal, the 
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artisan’s attainments, or the housewife’s daily duties — then it 
is well to fret and fume, endure and triumph. But worriment 
* can no more guide to the goal of success, in any field of hu- 
man endeavor, than can a creeping insect, without entangle- 
ment, crawl through a spider’s web. As well may a drowning 
man hope for succor in the embrace of a cuttlefish, or expect 
to find the shore through its inky blood, as the man of ha- 
bitual worry and feverish anxiety to win in the fierce compe- 
tition of life. 

Who would summon worry as his mascot, or conjure fear 
as his favoring god? Whoarethe successful men and women 
in every occupation? Are not the calm, the composed, the 
slow of speech, and the cautious in judgment, ever the leaders? 
That general who, in the presence of seeming defeat on the 
battle-field, feels the chill of fear seize his heart and mind is 
already defeated before the blow is struck. The genius of 
Napoleon lay as much in his audacious reserve as in his re- 
sistless activity. A racked, disturbed, distorted brain can 
never cradle the children of a mighty mind. Poise, balance, 
equanimity — these are the requisites of the toiler who suc- 
ceeds. The attitude of fearlessness has often wrung victory 
from the bosom of defeat. 

To worry is to throw dust into one’s eyes, to tread on 
pointing pins and needles, to annoy the breast with needless 
gasps and groans. We, as a people, are nervous, fretful, and 
foreboding. The reins are ever falling from our hands, whilst 
the infuriated steeds are flying with our lives. Apparitions 
of disaster begloom the day; horrible nightmares murder our 
sleep, and ghosts of forgotten sorrows stalk through the 
night! We are conceived in fear, and brought forth in fore- 
bodings. Our childhood is nursed in the lap of uneasiness. 
We are forced to begin life wrong. We are taught that we 
are plunged at once into the midst of a tremendous battle. 
Each is against the other. Everywhere are weapons pointed 
at us which we must dodge and escape, or disgrace and defeat 
will follow. Life is a game of “give and take,” every hour, 
every moment, and he is already slain whose back is turned 
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upon his enemy. We are taught to expect surprises, and to 
lie awake nights to forestall strategic attacks. Every moment 
of our lives is “hurry-scurry,” and we durst scarce pause for 
breath, lest we shall be passed upon the race-track. 

Mark the activities of the little fellow, who, with books 
beneath his arm, enters the matchless paradise of his first 
school days. If he is made of the mettle that prophesies 
success — how keen is his attention, how alert his anticipa- 
tion! Could these forces be conserved and not dissipated, 
he would store up tremendous mental power for maturer uses. 
But he is reared in a household where all is bustle and be- 
wilderment. With bright eyes and rippling face, he awaits 
the moment when he shall kiss his mamma good-by and 
hasten trippingly on his way to school. 

But the parent and the maid are excitable, over-eager, ir- 
ritable. The little fellow cannot find his slate and pencil, 
and his tiny bundle of books which he had but a moment ago 
laid aside. Confusion ensues. Search is made everywhere. 
“He'll be late! He'll be late!” is muttered with terror on 
every lip. 

At last, after the loss of much time, and the waste of some 
good blood, the little fellow sees his slate and pencil lying 
directly under his nose, — where they had been all the time, 
but where the cloud of confusion and worry had long con- 
cealed them. Then he is hastily bundled out of doors with 
a cry of “hurry!” and the mother collapses in a chair while 
the maid fans herself tempestuously. And the little fellow ? 
He is flying like a race-horse, and rushes into the schoolroom 
completely out of breath. All day long he is shocked with 
electric flashes of nervousness —the currents of the home 
influence still encircling him. Thus, while wrought up to a 
keen pitch of excitement, he might succeed fairly at his les- 
sons, it will be at the cost of a needless expenditure of energy, 
which in future years he will sorely need. 

The first important lesson this household and this child 
must learn (and they are but typical) is the virtue of com- 
posure. The nerves are but dangling threads. Like an 
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Eolian harp they respond to every passing wind of emotion. 
If the breath of peace and restfulness plays ever upon them, 
they will emit a soothing melody. But if they are smitten 
with the blows of angry tempests, they will send forth a wail 
of woe, a threnody of suffering. 

The first and most important lesson to teach a nervous 
child is to forget the existence of his nerves. A normal child 
is no more conscious of them than he is of his stomach. He 
eats and sleeps well. He is calm without being stupid. 
Keen, but not too finely edged. He should be taught at the 
threshold of life that self-composure is the nurse of wis- 
dom — irritability the handmaid of despair. 

He finds the lost jewel, who, from the vantage-ground of 
poise, quietly surveys the field ; while he sees not the jewel 
at his feet who rushes hither and thither, blinded by anxiety, 
and parched with fear. Let us then control the currents of 
our thoughts, and turn them into smoother channels. Per- 
haps we shall be forced painfully to dig a deep, broad, bed, to 
lure the waters into an unaccustomed course. But if we per- 
sist, patiently, gradually, hourly digging deeper and broader, 
and broader and deeper, in due time the current will be con- 
quered, and peaceful be its flow. 

Some wonder, if thought be so potent, why the old habits 
cannot be blown away by a single volition, as a bubble can be 
extinguished by a breath. But habits are like streams that 
have long run through rock-hewn channels. For ages they 
have been deepening their rocky beds, and ere their waters 
can be turned awry, there must be heavy blasting and mighty 
digging. At last, when the shell is thinned, and can no 
longer resist the sweeping tide, it will tear through, and we 
shall sail upon its bosom in a new clime and under another sky. 
Thy character was not builded in a day, nor even in the 
circle of thy years. Antiquities have scioned it. Centuries 
have nursed and trained it. Thou art “heir of all the ages” ; 
for good or ill ‘ foremost in the files of time.” Why shouldst 
thou hope, then, in a moment to undo the workings of these 
countless years ? 
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Nevertheless, so thaumaturgic is thought, that if fixed in 
resolution, it may cause transformations in character as mar- 
velous as were the fabled forms of Proteus. When the 
soul’s attitude, directed by quickening intelligence, becomes 
established, and henceforth instinctively follows the path of 
truth’s pole star, then has man gained his day of victory, and 
won his crown of regnant power. 

But no good thing was ever acquired without work. The 
common characters of earth are rank weeds, uncultured and 
untrained, in life’s tangled wildwood. We must learn and 
apply the gardener’s art, prune and train anew the gnarled 
and rugged branches, and re-set the young shoots in the 
warm conservatory of an enlightened soul. We attain a moral 
attitude as we build a structure. We must lay stone on stone 
around the rising framework to fashion the image of the 
mind. So must we p,le thought on thought, cement res- 
olution to resolution, till anon the will’s firm attitude is fixed, 
and our characters approach completion. 

By what manner of thought shall such mental attitude be 
attained? Is mere will-force, mere resistance, sufficient ? 
I think not. Resistance and non-recognition are the two key- 
notes. Merely to resist a wrong is not in itself sufficient to 
transform a characteristic. If you gaze, however fiercely, in 
the eye of the serpent, he may hynotize you by his superior 
charms. But cry to Satan: “Get thee behind me,” and he 
may the more luridly vivify his portentous presence. A mad 
dog may be choked if you have the strength. But, unarmed, 
you would better flee his presence if youcan. Treading with 
bare foot on a wet rope in the dark, is to the imagination 
equivalent to treading on a slimy snake. To relieve the im- 
agination, turn on the light. If you would see different pic- 
tures than you are wont to behold, change the photographs 
in the gallery of the soul. If you are searching for sane 
men, do not enter a mad-house If you are looking for roses, 
do not linger in a stubble-field. If you wish to behold an 
Apollo, do not gaze at a Calaban. Look at what you wish to 
see. If you want virtue, do not gaze on vice. If you prefer 
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goodness, do not stare at badness. One can gaze so long at 
the dark spots in the moon as to forget its light. A false 
wrinkle may disfigure the divine form of a Venus if one will 
insist on seeing it. 

Portray by your imagination the soul’s divine desiderata. 
What artist could ever vivify his canvas with ideals of beauty, 
if he persistently studied only deformity and ugliness? The 
homeliest person becomes beautiful to the eye of love. Be- 
cause love is blind to ugliness, love sees only beauty. 

The teacher who emphasizes a child’s dulness intensifies 
it. He teaches aright who assumes the child’s intelligence, 
and thereby removes the cloud that false environment had 
generated. To think the child stupid is to make him stupid. 
The sensitive plate of the juvenile mind instantly reflects 
the impressions of a parent’s or a teacher’s thoughts. The 
scolding parent generates the scolding child. If children are 
to become beautiful in soul and character, they must be sur- 
rounded with mental pictures of gentleness and beauty. 

Cultivate the art of non-recognition. The Christianity 
that converts with the terrors of hell, converts a sane into a 
madman — drives him with the serpent locks of furies, as 
was Orestes, into the temple of religion, -—— only to learn after 
his rescue to curse and hate it. 

The religion that saves by swinging the orb of love in the 
central heavens, a universal magnet, drawing to itself “all 
sorts and conditions of men,” blesses, because it teaches man 
to find love in his own heart by beholding love everywhere. 
Be blind to what influence perverts the heart, and the heart 
will be true. Scan all things for forms of beauty and things 
divine, and the “world and all there is therein” will become 
the paragon of beauty and divinity. The imagination is the 
magic artist of the soul. Guided by a firm will, it may be 
trained to paint only on the inward canvas what pictures shall 
uplift, exalt, and purify the life. The universe consists of 
those aerial forms that are woven of the fine threads of our 
wandering fancy. We fashion the world we see. The sky 
is blue or dark, as is the observant soul. We tint the rose, 
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the chaste lily, and the laughing violet. All are children of 
the imagination, fashioned by the impress of varying vi- 
brations. 

We can make the world entirely as we wish it. We may 
be lords of our bodies, shapers of our souls, and builders of 
our fates. Only the weak perish. The strong become im- 
mortal. He that hath eyes to see, let him see. 

HENRY FRANK. 

New York. 





GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN. 


“ ES, you're right there, Sid. In these days of multi- 
millionaires, nothing written with less than eight 
figures is considered wealth ; still, I count this some- 

thing more than ‘a tidy little sum’ you've got — even if you 

don’t. What are you going to do with it?” 

The man sitting at the uncovered pine table in the center 
of the room opened his lips to answer, but checked himself 
as if doubtful of the reception of what he might say, and 
went on nervously sorting and rearranging a handful of papers 
and letters he held. However, the light that came into his 
eyes at the question, and the smile that played around the 
weak lips, showed without a doubt that the “tidy little sum” 
promised the fulfilment of unspoken dreams. 

He was a handsome man of thirty or thereabouts, who — 
like his companion — wore his corduroys and rough flannels 
with the air of one accustomed to more metropolitan apparel. 
Of medium height, and slightly, almost delicately, built, his 
face was perhaps too handsome to be thoroughly satisfactory 
to the scrutiny of a close observer, lacking, as it did, char- 
acter. True, there was refinement and a certain sweetness 
of temperament expressed ; but the ensemd/e was essentially 
weak — not the face of a man whom it would be well fora 
believing, loving woman to pin her faith to. 
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Keith, sitting with his long legs crossed and stretched out 
before him, and his big, strong hands thrust deep into his 
trouser’s pockets, watched the younger man curiously, wonder- 
ing what manner of woman she could have been who had 
chosen Sidney Williston for her lord and master. 

“Poor little neglected woman,” thought Keith, with the 
tender, compassionate feeling he had for everything feminine 
and helpless ; “poor, patient, waiting wife! Will he ever go 
back to her, I wonder? I doubt it. And to think of all 
this money too!” 

Williston had never said much to Keith about his wife. In 
fact, all evidences of the existence of that lady were sedu- 
lously suppressed. Keith even doubted his friend’s ever 
again recognizing the marital bond unless the abandoned one 
should become self-assertive and present herself in person to 
claim her rights. Williston, vacillating, unstable, was the 
kind of man in whom loyalty depends on the presence of its 
object, as a constant reminder. Keith was sure the woman, 
whoever she might be, was deserving of pity. 

“Sidney means well,” he argued, “but he is weak — 
lamentably so—and lacking balance.” And never had 
Williston been so easily led, so subservient to the will of 
another, as now since “that Howard woman” (as Keith 
called her under his breath) had got him into her toils. 

Lovesick as any boy, he was befooled to his heart's con- 
tent ; wilfully blind to the fact that it was the old pitiful story 
of a woman’s greed, and that her fingers had caresses and 
her lips kisses for his gold — not for himself. Her arms were 
hungry to hold, not him, but the wealth that was his, the 
fabulously rich strike of gold he had cleaned up on the bed- 
rock of his claim, where a cross reef had held it hidden a 
thousand years and more, awaiting his coming. Her lips 
were athirst to lay kisses, not on his mouth, but on the piles 
of minted gold that had lain in the bank vault since the day 
he had sold his claim. The nineteenth-century Aspasia has 
a hundred arts her sister of old knew naught of ; and Willis- 
ton was not the first man who had played the part of proxy for 
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another, or blissfully believed in the lying lips, and eyes, and 
arms whose ardent caresses and sweet love-names and kisses 
that sting like the sting of wild bees—the honey-sweet kisses 
of love that stab into one’s soul with needles of passionate 
pain — were all for the gold-god, not for him. 

Keith mused on the situation, as his eyes rested on the 
other. He was sitting in the flickering candle-light blown by 
the night wind, that, coming through the open window, 
brought with it the pungent odor of sagebrush-covered 
hills. “Strange,” he thought, “how a woman of that stamp 
gets a hold on some fellows! And with a whole world full of 
other women, too ; sweet, good women who are ready to give 
a man the right sort of love and allegiance, if he’s a half-way 
decent fellow, and has anything to give in exchange — con- 
found ’em !”’ 

Bayard Keith was no saint. Far from it. Yet, for all his 
knocking about, he had kept a clean and wholesome 
moral tone. Women of the Gloria Howard class did not 
appeal to his taste. That was all there was about it. But 
he knew men in plenty who for her sake would have com- 
mitted almost any crime she might set them to do; who 
would have faced the decree of judge and jury without a 
tremor, if the deed was done for her. He couldn’t under- 
stand such things. He was made of a different kind of stuff. 

Yet, in spite of his manifest indifference to the charm of 
her large, splendid beauty — dazzling as the sun at noon- 
day —and that marked personality which all others seemed 
to feel who ever came within the circle of her presence, Keith 
knew he could have this woman’s love for the asking — she 
who, ’twas said, won love, but never gave it. Nay, he knew 
it was already his. His very indifference had fanned a flame 
in her breast, that was lit when her eyes were first lifted to 
his own, until it had become the consuming passion of her 
existence. Hopeless she knew it was, but stronger than her 
love of life. Even stronger than her love of money was this 
passion of hers for the man whose heart she had utterly failed 
to touch. 
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That he knew it was so was but an added pain for her 
fierce nature to bear. He wondered if Sid had ever suspected, 
as she played her part, the woman’s passionate and genuine 
attachment for himself. He hoped not, for they had been 
good comrades. Once he had tried to speak a word of 
warning. 

“Drop it, Keith. I love her,” Sidney had answered 
briefly. 

“But why so completely enslave yourself to a woman of 
that type ?”’ 

“What do you mean by ‘that type’? Be careful, Keith! 
I tell you I love her! If I were not already married, I would 
make Mrs. Howard my wife.” 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t,” answered Keith quietly; “ Howard 
won't get a divorce; and you know very well she — can't. 
Besides, for you to do that would be sheer madness, anyway.” 

“T love her,” was the reply again, said with the persistence 
of those with whom reiteration takes the place of argument. 

Keith said no more. He felt it a shame, though, that Sid- 
ney Williston’s fortune should be squandered (as it inevitably 
would be) on another man’s wife, while his own waited some- 
where in the East for him to send for her. Keith’s shoulders 
were shrugged with impatience over the whole affair. Wiillis- 
ton’s lack of principle disgusted him, and his disregard of 
public censure angered him. Still, he reflected, it was none 
of his business, anyway. 

For himself, he believed the only love worth having was 
that upon which the foundation of the hearthstone was laid. 
He believed, too, that to no man do the gods bring this price- 
less treasure more than once. Whena man like Keith believes 
this, it becomes his religion. Through the gateway to his 
big honest heart, one summer, now two years gone, love had 
entered, and, finding it the dwelling of honor and truth, it 
abode there still. 

Thinking of Williston’s infatuation for Gloria Howard, he 
could but compare it to his own entire, endless love for Kath- 
ryn Verrill. He recalled a day that would always stand out 
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in bold relief from all others in memory’s gallery. In fancy, 
now, he could see the wide verandah built around one of the 
loveliest summer homes of the beautiful Thousand Islands. 

Cushions, soft and silken, lay tossed about on easy-chairs 
and divans that were scattered among tubs of palms and 
huge potted plants. On little tables up and down the veran- 
dah’s length were summer novels open and face downward, 
and dainty but neglected bits of fancy-work. Cooling drinks, 
and dishes heaped with luscious fruits, too, had been placed 
there. 

Through the translucent light they — he and she — could 
see the others on the sparkling water, which was dotted with 
pleasure craft from the other wooded islands full of charm 
near by. Only these two— she and he — were here on the 
broad verandah. The echo of distant laughter came to 
them ; but here was a languorous silence. Even the yellow 
feathered warbler in a gilded cage above them had hushed 
his song. 

Kathryn Verrill was swinging slowly back and forth in one 
of the hammocks swung along the verandah, the sunlight fil- 
tering through the slats of the lowered blinds, streaking with 
gold her filmy draperies as they swept backward and forward 
on the polished floor. Her fingers had ceased their play on 
the mandolin strings, and there was now no sound about them 
louder than the hum of the big and gorgeous bumble-bee 
buzzing above their heads. Summer sweetness everywhere ; 
and she the sweetest of it all! Then — 

Ah, well! He had asked her to marry him; and the 
pained look that came into her face was his answer even be- 
fore he heard that for two years she had been a secretly 
wedded wife. Why she now told her secret to him she her- 
self could hardly have said. Others did not know, for her 
husband had asked silence till he could send for her to come 
to him out in the land of the setting sun, where he had gone 
to find enough of the yellow metal grains that would provide 
her with a fit home. Her guardian had not liked him — there 
had been objections to his attentions — and then the clandes- 
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tine marriage — but she loved him; oh, yes! he was her 
choice of all the world, her husband now! There was noth- 
ing to regret except the enforced separation. She was keep- 
ing their secret while feeding hope for their reunion on his 
rare letters. But she had faith. Some day he would find 
the fortune ahd send for her. Some day. And she loved 
him — loved him. That was all. 

All, except that she was sorry for Keith, as all good women 
are sorry to hurt any human creature. No loyal, earnest, 
loving man ever offers his whole heart to any true and 
womanly woman (it matters not how little her own affections 
are moved by his appeal, or if they be stirred at all) that she 
does not feel touched and honored by the proffered gift. 
Womanly sympathy looked out of her gentle eyes, but she 
had for him no slightest feeling of other attraction, Keith 
gravely accepted his fate; but he knew that love (that beau- 
tiful child born of friendship, begot by passion) would live 
forever in the inner chamber of his heart. To him Kathryn 
Verrill would always be the one woman in all the world. 

He went out of her life and back to the business routine 
of his own. Later there were bad investments and he lost 
money — lost all. Then he came west. 

Here, in the Nevada mountains, he had found companion- 
ship in Sidney Williston, who, like himself, was a seeker for 
gold. A general similarity of tastes, brought about by their 
former ways of living (for Williston, too, was an eastern man ), 
had been the cause of each choosing the companionship of 
the other. So, here in the paintless pine cabin in Porcupine 
Gulch, each working his separate claim, they had been biding 
for nearly two years ; but fate, that sees fit to play us strange 
tricks sometimes, had laid a fortune in Williston’s hands, 
while Keith’s were as empty as ever. 

Sidney Williston’s silence, when asked what he would do 
with his wealth, was answer enough. It would be fer Gloria 
Howard. There he sat now, thinking of her, planning for her. 

Moths and flying ants fluttered around the candle, blindly 
batting at the burning wick and falling with singed wings on 
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the table. The wind was rising again, and the blaze at times 
was nearly snuffed out, moth-beaten and blown by the strong 
breeze. 

All the morning the sun had laid its hot hand heavily on 
the earth between the places where dense white clouds hung 
without a motion in the breathless sky. The clouds had 
spread great dark shadows on the cliffs below, where they 
clung to rocks like time-blackened and century-old lichens. 
But in the shadowless spots the sun’s rays were intensely hot, 
as they often are before a coming storm; while the fierce 
heat for the time prostrated plant life, and sent the many tiny 
animals of the hills to those places where the darkest 
shadows lay. Flowers were wilting where they grew. 
White primroses growing in the sandy soil near the cabin 
had but the night before lifted their pale, sweet faces to the 
moon’s soft light — lovely evening primroses growing straight 
and strong. Noonday saw them drooping weakly on their 
stalks, blushing a rosy, shamed pink ; kissed into color by the 
amorous caresses of that rough lover, the sun. Night would 
find them faded and unlovely, their purity and sweetness 
ruthlessly wrested from them forever. 

As the sun climbed to the zenith, there was no slightest 
wind stirring ; the terrible heat lay, fold upon fold, upon the 
palpitating earth. But noon came and brought a breeze from 
out the south. Stronger and stronger it swept toward the 
blue mountains lying to the northward. It gathered up sand 
particles and dust, and shook them out into the air until the 
sunlight was dulled, and the great valley below showed 
through a mist of gold. All the afternoon the atmosphere 
was oppressively hot, and the wind hurried over valley and 
upland and mountain. All the afternoon the dust storm in 
billowy clouds hurried on, blowing, blowing, blowing. A 
whistling wind it was, keeping up its mournful song in the 
cracks of the unpainted cabin, and whipping the burlap awn- 
ing over the door into ragged shreds at the edges. The dark- 
green window-shades flapped and rattled their length, carried 
out level from their fastenings by the force of the hot in- 
blowing wind. 
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Then with the going down of the sun the wind died down 
also. When twilight came, the heavens were overcast with 
rain-clouds that told of a hastening storm which would leave 
the world fresh and cool when it had passed. The horizon 
line was brightened now and again by a blaze of lightning. 

_ Inside the cabin the close air was full of dust particles. 

Sidney Williston tossed a photograph across the table, as 

» he gathered his papers together preparatory to putting them 
away. 

“There’s thy wife’s picture, Keith,” he said; “I don’t 
think I ever showed it to you, did I ?”’ 

Keith got up — six feet of magnificent manhood ; tall, and 
straight as a pine, and holding his head like a king. Walk- 
ing across the bare floor, which echoed loudly to his tread, 
he picked up the photograph. 

It pictured the face of Kathryn Verrill ! 

He did not say anything; neither did he move... . If 
you come to think of it, those who sustain great shocks sel- 
dom do, except in novels. In real life people cry out and 
exclaim over trifles ; but let a really stupendous thing happen, 
and you may be very sure that they will be proportionately 
silent. The mind, incapable of instantly grasping the mag- 
nitude of what has happened, makes one stand immovable 
and in silence. 

Keith did nothing. His breathing was quite as regular as 
usual, and his grasp on the picture was firm, untrembling. 
But he had received the greatest shock of his life, and myriad 
thoughts were running through his brain with the swiftness 
of water in a sluice. He held the pasteboard so long that 
Williston looked up at last inquiringly. 

When he handed it back his mind was made up. He knew 
what must be done. He knew what Ae must do — at once — 
for her sake. 

When two or three hours later he heard Williston’s regular 
breathing coming from the bed across the room, he stole 
out in the darkness to the shed where the horses and buck- 
board: were. It was their one conveyance, and the only 
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means they had of reaching the valley. With the team gone, 
Williston would bea prisoner. Keith had no hesitation in de- 
ciding which way his duty lay. It was thirty miles to the 
nearest town ; to the telegraph ; to Gloria Howard ; to the 
railroad. 

As he pulled the buckboard out of the shed, and put the 
horses before it, the first raindrops began to fall. Big 
splashing drops they were, puncturing the parched dust as 
they beat down upon it. Flashes of lightning split the 
heavens, and each flash made the earth, for the instant, noon- 
bright. When he had buckled the last strap, his hands 
tightened on the reins, and he swung himself up to the seat 
as the thunder’s batteries were turned loose on the earth in 
a tremendous volley that set the very ground trembling. The 
frightened horses, crouching, swerved aside an instant, then 
leaped forward into the darkness. Along the winding road 
they swept, like part of the wild storm, toward the town 
somewhere off in the darkness of the valley below. 

It was past midnight, and thirty miles lay between him 
and the railroad. There was no time to spare. He drove 
the horses at a pace which kept time with his whirlwind 
thoughts and his pulses. 

He had been cool and collected when under another’s pos- 
sible scrutiny. Now, alone, with the midnight storm about 
him, a like storm was coursing through his veins. 

The crashing thunder that had seemed like an avalanche 
of boulders shattered and flung earthward by the fury of the 
storm, began to spend itself, and close following on the peals 
and flashes came the damp earth-scent of rain-wetted dust as 
the big drops came down. By and by the thunder died away 
in distant grumbling, and the fiery zigzags went out. There 
was the sound of splashing hoofs pounding along the road ; 
and the warm, wet smell of horses’ steaming hides blown 
back by the night wind. 

Fifteen miles— ten miles — five, yet to go. Not once 
had Keith slackened speed. 

When at length he found himself on the low levels border- 
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ing the river, the storm had passed over, and ere he reached 
the town the rain had ceased falling. A dim light was break- 
ing through the darkness in places, and scudding clouds left 
rifts, between which brilliant stars were beginning to shine. 

As he drove across the bridge, and into the lower town, he 
woke the echoes of a watch-dog’s barking; otherwise, the 
town was still. At the livery stable he roused a sleeping boy, 
who took his team ; and flinging aside the water-soaked great- 
coat he wore, he walked rapidly toward the railroad station 
at the upper end of town. The message he wrote was given 
to the telegraph operator to “rush.” It read: “J have found 
a fortune. I want my wife. Come.” He signed it with 
Sidney Williston’s name. 

“Is Number Two on time?” he asked. 

“An hour late. It'll be here about 4.10,” was the reply. 

Leaving the office, he went back to the lower town. Down 
the hill and past the pleasant cottages half hidden under their 
thick poplar shade, and surrounded by neat close-trimmed 
lawns. Leaf and grass-blade had been freshened by the sum- 
mer storm ; and the odor of sweet garden flowers — verbenas, 
mignonette, and pinks — was wafted strongly to his nostrils 
on the night air. Crickets were beginning to trill their night- 
time songs. Past the courthouse he went, ghostly and still 
in the darkness; past the business buildings farther down, 
glistening with wet. He turned into a side street to the 
house where he knew Gloria Howard lived. At the gate he 
hesitated a moment, opened it, and went inside. Then, step- 
ping off the graveled walk, his feet pressed noiselessly into 
the rain-soaked turf as he turned a corner of the cottage, and, 
going to a side window, rapped on the casing. 

There was silence, absolute and deep. Again he rapped, 
sharply this time; and he softly called her name twice. 
There was a startled movement in the room, then a pause, 
as though she were listening. A moment later her white 
nightdress gleamed against the darkness of her bedchamber, 
and she stood at the open window under its thick awning of 
hop-vines. Her face was on a level with his own. 
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Her hair exhaled the odor of violets. He could hear her 
breathing. 

“ Gloria,” —he began, softly. 

“ Who ?— Keith! You!” she exclaimed; and in a moment 
more had flung wide the wire screen that divided them. 

«“ Sh!”—he whispered. “I wanttospeaktoyou. But— 
hark! listen!” He laid his hand lightly on her lips. 

She caught it quickly between both her own, laid a hot 
cheek against it for an instant, and then pressed it tightly to 
her breast. 

The night watchman patroling the streets was passing ; 
and they stood —he and she together— without movement, 
in the moist, dusky warmth of the rain-washed summer night, 
until the footsteps echoed faintly on the wet boards half a 
block away, the sound mingling with the croaking of the 
river frogs. Keith could feel the fast beating of her heart. 
The wet hop-leaves above them shook down a shower of 
drops as they were touched by a passing breeze. 

“Gloria,” — he spoke rapidly, but scarcely above his 
breath,— “I am going away tonight — away from this part 
of the country forever — and I have come to ask you to go 
with me. Will you? Tell me, Gloria, will you go?” 

She did not reply, but laying a hand on his still damp coat- 
sleeve, tried to draw him closer, leaning her face toward his, 
and striving to read in his own the truth of his words. 

Had there been light enough for him to see, he would 
have marveled at the varying expressions that followed in 
quick succession across her face. Surprise, incredulity, 
wonderment, a dawning of the real meaning of his words, 
triumph as she heard, and then—finally—a look of fierce, 
absorbing, tigerish love. 

For, whatever else there might be to her discredit, her 
love for him was no lie in her life. She had for this man a 
passion as strong as her nature was intense. 

“Gloria, Gloria, tell me! Will you go away with me?” he 
demanded impatiently. “Number Two is an hour late to- 
night, and you will have time to make yourself ready if you 
hasten, Come, Gloria, come!” 
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“Do you mean it, Bayard Keith?” she breathed. 
“TI mean it; yes.” 

She knew his yea was yea; still she missed a certain some- 
thing (she knew not what) in his tone. 

“You are a strange man, Do you know it? All these 
months you have shunned me; yet now you ask me to cast 
my lot with yours. Why?” 

“Because I am a strange man, perhaps. Perhaps because 
I find I want you at last.” 

His answer seemed to satisfy her. 

“For how long?” she asked. 

Just for the imperceptible part of a second he hesitated. 
His answer would be another ‘unbreakable link in the chain 
he was forging for himself. Only the fraction of a second 
he paused. Then his reply came firm and decided : 

“Forever, Gloria, if you will have it so.” 

For answer she dropped her head on her folded arms 
while a dry, hard sob forced its way through her lips. It 
struck upon the chord within him that always thrilled to the 
sight or sound of anything, even remotely, touching grief. 
This sudden, unexpected joy of hers was so near akin to 
sorrow —ay, and she had had much sorrow, God knows, in 
her misspent life !— it was cause enough for calling forth the 
gentle touch he laid upon her bowed head. 

“Don’t, Gloria, girl! Don’t! It isn’t worth it, believe 
me. Yet, if you come, you shall never have cause for regret, 
if there’s anything left in a man’s honor.” 

He stroked her hair silently a moment before he said. 

“ There are some things yet to be done before time for the 
train; soI must gonow. Will you be there—at the station?” 

“Yes.” 

And Keith accepted his fate in silence. 

An evil thing done? Perhaps. Evil, that good might 
come of it ; and he the sole sufferer. He was removing this 
woman beyond Sidney Williston’s reach forever. When the 
weak, erring husband should find himself free once more from 
the toils which had held him, his love (if love it was) would 
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return to the neglected wife, and she, dear, faithful, loving 
woman that she was, would never guess his unfaithfulness. 

Bayard Keith did not feel himself a hero. Such men as 
he are never vainglorious; and Keith had no thought of 
questioning life’s way of spelling Duty as he saw it written. 
He knew he was being loyal for the sake of loyalty, a sacri- 
fice for love’s own sake than which no man can make greater, 
and that martyrdom would be in forever being misjudged by 
the woman for whose sake it was done. He would be mis- 
judged by Sidney Williston, and all the world, for that matter; 
but for them he did not care. He was simply doing what he 
thought was right that Ze should do—for Kathryn Verrill’s 
sake. Her love had been denied him. Now he must even 
forfeit her respect. All for love’s sake. None must ever 
know why he had done this hideous thing. They must think 
that he, like the others, had yielded to a mad love for the 
beautiful bad woman. In his very silence under condem- 
nation lay security for Kathryn Verrill’s happiness. Only he 
himself would ever know the agony there might be in bearing 
the load he had undertaken. Oh, if there might be some 
other way than this! If there could but be some still un- 
thought-of means of escape whereby he could serve his dear 
lady and yet be freed from yoking his life with a woman from 
whom his whole being would revolt. How would he be able 
to bear his life — years upon years — with her? 

As he walked past the darkened buildings he breathed 
heavily, each breath indrawn with a sibillant sound, like a 
badger at bay. Yet he had no thought of turning aside from 
his self-imposed immolation. 

No one was astir in the lower town, save himself and the 
night watchman. Now and then he passed a dim light burn- 
ing — here a low-turned burner in store or bank building; 
there the brighter glow of the lamps behind the ground glass 
of some saloon door. Half way up the long street leading to 
the upper town he heard the rumble of an incoming train. 
Was Number Two on time after all? Was a pitying fate 
taking matters away from him, and into its own hands? 
Was escape being offered to him? 
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If he hurried — if he ran —he could reach the station in 
time, but— alone! There would be no time to go back for 
Gloria. He almost yielded to the coward’s impulse to shrink 
from responsibility, but a thought of Kathryn Verrill, waiting 
by the eastern sea for a message to come from the man she 
loved, roused him to his better self. He resolutely slackened 
his speed till those minutes had gone by wherein he could 
have become a deserter; then he went on up to the station. 

“No, that was a freight train that just pulled out,” said 
the telegraph operator. “Number Two will be here pretty 
quick, though. Less ’n half anhour. She’s made up alittle 
time.” 

Keith went to the office-counter and began to write. It 
was not a long letter, but it told all there was to say: 


“Sid: I have wired your wife to come to you, and 
signed your name. By the time this reaches you 
she will be on her way. It will be wiser, of course, 
for you to admit the sending of the message, and 
to give her the welcome she will expect. It will 
be wiser, too (if I may offer suggestions), for you 
to travel about with her fora while, to go away from 
this place, where she certainly would hear of your 
unfaithfulness if she remained. Then go home with 
her to your old friends, and live out the balance 
of your life as you ought. I know you will say I am 
not a fit one to preach, for Iam going away tonight, 
taking Mrs. Howard with me. I know, too, how 
you will look at what I am doing; but I have 
neither excuses nor explanations to offer. 

“BayaRD KEITH.” 


That was all. 

When he had sealed and directed it, he went to the livery 
stable again and waked up Pete Dudley. 

“ See here, Pete,” he said, “I want you to do something 
for me.” 

“Sure!” said Pete, rubbing his eyes. 

“ Here’s a letter for Mr. Williston out at our camp in Por- 
cupine Gulch. I want you to take it to him, and take the 
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buckboard back, too. But, mind! not till day after to 
morrow. No — better wait even:a day longer—the next 
day. Do you understand?” 

“I guess I savey. Not till Friday; the buckboard and 
the letter. Is that the racket?” 

“Yes, that’s right, Pete. Here! Take the letter and 
buckboard to him Friday without fail. Good night !” 

Keith walked back to the station again and went in the 
waiting-room, where he sat down. His heart felt as heavy 
as lead. He had burned all his bridges behind him, and it 
made him sick at heart to contemplate the long vista of the 
coming years. 

As he sat there, the coward hope that she might not come 
shot up in his heart, trying to make hima traitor. If! Pres- 
ently he heard the train’s whistle. He got up and went to 
the door. He felt he was choking. Daylight was coming 
fast ; day-dawn in the eastern sky. The town, rain-cleansed 
and freshened, would soon awake and lift its face to the greet- 
ing of another morn. 

Somebody shoved the ticket window up. 

“Do you want a ticket, Mr. Keith?” 

“Yes —” 

“Where to?” 

But Keith did not answer. A ticket? One, or two? 
Perhaps she might not come. Was fate—? What was he 
todo? He hesitated, while the man at the window waited 
his reply. Two tickets, or one? Or not any? 

Then the train thundered into the station, and almost at 
the same moment he heard through the sound made by the 
clanging bell the rustle of a woman’s rich garments. He 
turned. Gloria Howard stood there, beautiful and eager, 
panting from her hurried walk. 

“Where to?” repeated the man. 

«San Francisco — two tickets,” answered Keith. 

“Two, did you say?” asked the man, looking up quickly 
at him, and then glancing sideways at the radiant, laughing 
woman who had taken her place so confidently beside Keith. 
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“ Two.” 
The telegraph man smiled. 


Bayard Keith was no saint, but as he crossed to the cars in 
the waxing light of day-dawn, his countenance was trans- 
figured by an indescribable look we do not expect to see — 
ever — on the face of mortal man. 

“For a woman’s sake!” he whispered softly to himself. 
“For her dear sake.” 

And “greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” 


lIpAH MEACHAM STROBRIDGE. 
Humboldt, Nevada. 








IN JOAQUIN’S EYES. 


In Joaquin’s eyes, whene’er I look, 

I read, as in an open book, 

The story there of joy and pain 

That thrilled the ancient heart of Spain, 
In Joaquin’s eyes. 


In Joaquin’s eyes there lingers yet 
The charm of many a minuet, 
The courtly grace of old Castile, 
Of Ferdinand, and Boabdil, 

In Joaquin’s eyes. 


In Joaquin’s eyes there shines a light 

That leads me in the darkest night, 

Unto Love’s shore, where hand in hand 

We dream, and wake, and understand, 
In Joaquin’s eyes. 


Rutu Warp Kaun. 


City ef Mexico. 




















DONNELLY’S “RAGNAROK.” * 


AGNAROK in Scandinavian mythology, is the “Twi- 
R light of the Gods,” or the end of the world. It is 
generally interpreted as a prophetic description of the 
final conflict between good and evil; the passing away of one 
order or plane of life, and the beginning of another; the 
“Twilight of the Gods” referring to the moral and spiritual 
darkness and desolation in which the world will be plunged 
when the old order is about to give place to the new. 

The word in its definition corresponds to the Hindoo con- 
ception of the end of a Brahma-Kalpa or Manvantara, an im- 
measurable period of time when the destructive and construc- 
tive forces of nature are in full play, when one order of things 
passes away, and a new order is established; not gradually, 
through the ordinary processes of evolution, but suddenly, 
through the stored up explosive energy of great cyclic pro- 
cesses, when cosmical, planetary, and social forces unite in 
effecting world-wide changes. These periods are the crises, or 
climaxes, of evolutionary activity, when Brahma, the Creative 
Energy of nature, awakens, and new impulses are infused into 
the ordinary currents of the world’s life. When these great 
creative periods pass, and a new cycle replaces the old, then 
Brahma sleeps again, and on a higher plane of life evolution 
pursues its wonted course. 

The same idea, more literally expressed, is found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures in the prophecy of the destruction of the 
world, the present cycle, and second coming of Christ. 

While the cataclysmic processes which Ragnarok represents, 
are believed by many to refer to the closing years of the 
present cycle, when the tenth and final “Avatar of Vishnu” — 
a new incarnation of Creative Life—is to take place, and the 
old order of things destroyed, Ignatius Donnelly applies them 





* Ragnarok, the Age of Fire and Gravel. By Ignatius Donnelly, 8vo, cloth, 441 pp., $2.00. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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to the remote past, when the first great cycie in human expe- 
rience had reached its zenith, and a new cycle was about to 
begin. He does so, not ignoring the fact that inasmuch as 
history repeats itself, that which has been may be again. 

This fact is brought out very clearly by Mr. Donnelly 
when, tracing the correspondence between the moral eclipse 
and fall of the race, and the great catastrophe, he quotes 
from the Elder Edda: 


Brothers will fight together, 

And become each other’s bane ; 
Sister’s children their sib shall spoil. 
Hard is the world ; 

Sensual sins grow huge. 

There are axe ages, sword ages, 
Shields cleft in twain ; 

There are wind ages, murder ages, 
Ere the world falls dead. 


He then adds: “If we fall again upon ‘Axe ages, sword 
ages’; if ‘sensual sins grow huge’, if brother spoils brother, if 
Sodom and Gomorrah come again, who can say that God 
may not bring again out of the depths of space a regenerat- 
ing comet.” 

Pervading the book is the old oriental karmic idea of ethi- 
cal retribution, rooted in universal law influencing the whole 
economy of the universe, and in its aggregate capacity deter- 
mining the fate of nations and of the globe itself. 

“As ye sow, so shall ye reap,” is the expression of an 
occult law that sends its trailing network of influences from 
the individual to the whole planetary system. 

Nothing stands alone. Like attracts like, and the dominat- 
ing keynote of the human soul sets in responsive vibrations 
world-wide elemental forces that change the social conditions, 
geography and climate of the world. 

According to Mr. Donnelly, the first condition of mankind 
was sinless. Between the creation of man and his fall, a vast 
interval of time intervened, and during this period the race 
attained a high degree of civilization. This was the Golden 
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Age of perfect happiness, when man was one with God, and 
the soul inspired knowledge as the lungs inspire air. 

Perpetual spring reigned ; cold and storms were unknown ; 
the earth brought forth spontaneously fruits and flowers, and 
joy and happiness reigned supreme. 

This condition of primitive man was what Swedenborg 
called “ The most ancient church,” the word “ church” merely 
signifying the exalted spiritual plane of the race. 

Gradually, very gradually, a change took place, a change 
marked not by years, but by centuries. The germs of evil 
latent within the soul — germs derived from an animal ances- 
try — began to develop; the lower nature with its appetites 
and passions encroached on the higher ; darkened its intelli- 
gence, and blotted out its intuitive forces through which knowl- 
edge had been received. Man fell. Lower and lower sank 
the race, until a climax of wickedness was reached. Men 
became human monsters, living only for selfish, sensual grat- 
ification. The warmth and light of love had left the soul, the 
icy rigors of sin and death had entered it. The world had 
ripened for destruction, —the end had come. The first cycle 
of human existence had expired — a new cycle was about to 
begin. 

Suddenly as a bolt from a clear sky, came the collision be- 
tween the earth and a comet that changed the whole face of 
nature and destroyed all but a fragment of the human race. 
The chaos of social conditions had become part of the chaos 
of an epoch of world-wide destruction. 

The blow dealt, the earth changed the angle of inclination 
of the earth’s axis that up to that time was perpendicular to 
the plane of its orbit, revolutionized the climate of the globe, 
destroyed the warm climate of the tertiary period where fruits 
and flowers flourished within the present Arctic circle. 

Paradise was at an end. No longer existing in the soul, it 
ceased to exist on earth. Storms and tempests, howling 
winds and driving snows, the terrible combat of man with 
nature, the still more terrible strife of man with man, 
in the fierce struggle for existence, took the place of the sum- 
mer warmth and peace of the long Edenic state. 
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The lurid, awful beauty of the following description of the 
‘ “crash of matter and the shock of worlds,” can hardly be 
matched in literature : 


The arrested motion of the comet was converted into heat. 
A vast heat preceded the fall of the debris of the comet by a 
few minutes or hours. As the comet entered the earth’s 
atmosphere and combined with it, it emitted thunders, roar- 
ings, and hissings that shook the globe. 

Then came the fall of stones, gravel, and clay dust, darken- 
ing the heavens, leveling valleys, tearing down hills. The 
gases of the comet fall in great volumes on the earth; they 
ignite, and the glare of a Titanic conflagration rises. The 
earth is on fire. The rivers, lakes, the ocean itself, evaporate. 

For years the heat lasts, but gradually it abates; then 
electrical action begins; condensation commences, clouds 
form, the veil between the earth and the sun grows denser. 
The sun’s rays are shut out. More condensation follows. 
The cold increases. The heat has carried up one-fourth of 
all the water of the world into the air. Now it is condensed 
into a black cloud. A.fall of dense clouds, miles in thickness, 
enfolds the earth. No sun, no moon, no stars are to be seen. 

Day has ceased to be. Then the outward atmosphere 
begins to discharge itseif. The great work of restoring the 
waters of the ocean to the ocean begins. It grows colder, 
colder, colder. The glacial age has set in. The pouring rain 
turns into snow. Gigantic snow beds are formed, which 
gradually solidify into ice. Glaciers enter the valleys; the 
temperate regions become Arctic. 

In the midst of this darkness, cold, and snow, the remnants 
of humanity wander over a desolated darkened world, living on 
the barks of trees, or on the bodies of animals. For years 
the rain and snows fall, and as the clouds are drained they 
become thinner and the light increases. 

At last the great luminary breaks through the clouds and 
looks again upon the wrecked earth. The mild eternal sum- 
mer of the Tertiary age is gone, the battle between sun and 
ice continues. Every north wind brings us the breath of the 
snow, every south wind is part of the sun’s contribution to 
undo the comet’s work. A continued amelioration of climate 
has been going on since the glacial age, and, if no new catas- 
trophe falls on the earth our remote posterity will yet see the 
last. snow bank of Greenland melted and the climate of the 
Eocene re-established in Spitzbergen. 
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To those who see that nature moves in cycles; that all 
human progress is in an ascending spiral: and that in the 
revolutions of these spiral movements, we touch and repro- 
duce many of the forms and conditions of life through which 
the race and even the earth have passed, this description of 
the fall—as the rounding of the first great cycle of human 
existence — is filled with deepest meaning. It shows that when 
a climax in civilization has been reached, and a cycle com- 
pleted, that the fall from the height attained is repeated; that 
sensuality and corruption again gain the mastery over the 
higher nature; that these corrupt conditions spread through 
every part of social life, until they undermine the fabric of 
government and the life of the nation. 

This world-wide climax in human development has now been 
reached; the age has culminated; a great cycle of time dating 
rom the fall, has nearly rounded or completed itself, and a 
new cycle is in process of development. 

The arc of the circle is approaching a point, corresponding 
to the crucial point in the preceding cycle. The orbit of 
civilization is passing into what may be called a cold region 
in space. Disturbed conditions will increase until the de- 
veloping forces of a new age supersede the old, and adapta- 
tion is established between man and his new environment. 

The cycle now passing has expressed a plane of life in 
which the lower animal propensities have dominated the 
higher and distinctively human qualities. 

It has been marked by the same struggle for existence that 
prevails in the animal world. The history of that struggle 
has been the destruction of the weak and survival of the 
strong. Its different stages have been marked by military, 
priestly, imperial, and competito-industrial rule in which the 
people are held in subjugation by a dominating class. 

Competitive industrialism, the latest, and in some respects 
the most terrible phase of the struggle for existence, has cul- 
minated in monopoly — the combination of the strong against 
the welfare and happiness of the race. 

This is the apotheosis of crime and inhumanity before 
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which the world is asked to bow down and worship. It marks 
the turning point of civilization, either a reversal to lower con- 
ditions in which all that has been gained through the ages in 
the way of freedom and progress will be lost, or else the over- 
throw of monopoly and the beginning of new and higher 
social conditions. 

Right here is the point of danger —the inevitable conflict 
between the old régime and the new —a conflict that is in 
the nature of things and cannot be avoided or long delayed. 

“ Over the events of life,” says Draper, “we may have con- 
trol, but none whatever over the laws of its progress. There 
is a geometry that applies to nations an equation of their course 
of advance that no mortal can touch.” 

Were our vision finer, and could we see more clearly into 
the laws governing human progress we would be able to 
measure to a mathematical fraction the amount of friction 
that the change will involve. On one side stand all the tra- 
ditions, laws, customs; and vested interests of the ages; all 
the great institutions of learning ; the press, the pulpit, the 
school, the college, that are interlinked with the prevailing 
social system and form the basis of its support. 

Resting upon this mighty foundation of stratified thought 
is the competitive industrial system that has reached its apex 
of power in monopoly and in the creation of a powerful plu- 
tocracy controlling the avenues of education and of trade and 
the administration of the government. 

These form an almost invulnerable bulwark against the 
progressive forces of the times. 

On the other side is the stupendous incontrovertible fact 
that in the culmination of the competitive system in monopoly, 
a point has been reached where increasing crime, debauched 
morals, and the growing poverty and wretchedness of the 
people will render a continuance of the system impossible. 

In this great change that is now impending, not only will 
the classes and the masses meet in a life and death struggle, 
but as the great wave of western civilization sweeps round to 
the point from whence it started, and the East becomes the 
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battle scene of the warring nations of the world, then will 
also begin the colossal strife that will change not only domes- 
tic institutions, but the map of the world. 

And this world crisis, this dying old age and dawning new 
one, this shaking of thrones, principalities, and powers, marks 
the beginning of that august period known as the second 
coming of Christ. 

Just as the first physical advent was inevitable to the con- 
summation of the old pagan world, and the ushering in of the 
Christian dispensation, so the second and spiritual advent is 
inevitable to the consummation of this age and the beginning 
of the new. 

We are rapidly moving forward out of the old Adamic 
cycle of the “ fall,” into the Christ cycle of redemption, with 
its social expressions of “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” so 
that as the great struggle between light and darkness, 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, takes place, and the “Twilight of the 
Gods ”’ again darkens the earth — we will know that it is the 
darkness that precedes the dawn of a new day in which Para- 
dise will be regained, never more to be lost. 

Ignatius Donnelly has written a remarkable book; a book 
that every one who is interested in metaphysical and socio- 
logical questions should read and closely study. For in the 
ever recurring cycles of existence that which has been will 
in some shape or form be again, until we pass from off the 
plane and out of the circle of experiences where they occur. 


IMOGENE C. FALEs. 
Bensonhurst, New York. 
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THE METAL OF THE MAINE. 


[Dedicated to an Eagle cast from the Battleship’s Shattered Gun.) 


They raised it from the sunken wreck, 
The ruined battleship ; 

The rust was on its giant form, 
The sea-weed at its lip, 

And thunder from its iron throat 
Would never roll again, 

A cannon with a broken bore — 
The metal of the Maine. 


It melted, hissing as it ran 
To liquid in the mould, 
Then, forged with force of fire and steam, 
It sprouted wings of gold, 
And rose an eagle, evermore 
Defying cage or chain, 
Born of the black and battered gun, 
The metal of the Maine. 


So from the shattered vessel sprang 
A nation’s spirit forth, 
The allied strength of East and South, 
The pow’r of West and North. 
In sleep our gallant sailors died, 
But perished not in vain, 
For victory bears upon her shield 
The metal of the Maine. 


MINNA IRVING. 

















THE SPIRITUALISM OF TODAY. 


HE tiny raps at Hydesville fifty years ago were the 
T ushering in of a movement second to none in human 
history. The heralds of modern Spiritualism had 
already announced its coming. Mesmerism had prepared the 
way for a new system of thought concerning the mental and 
spiritual powers of mankind. The clairvoyant had penetrated 
into the hidden realm of spirit, and had brought therefrom 
many wonders; but the manifestation upon and through insen- 
sate substances proved emphatically the source from whence 
they came as distinct and separate from embodied human 
minds. 

The ensuing years, up to the present time, have been 
fraught with rapid and important changes in the conscious- 
ness of the human race concerning spiritual themes. A step 
has been taken which opens up a new realm even to the 
ordinary student of psychology, and to one really interested 
in the continued life beyond the change called death, there is 
absolutely a new atmosphere surrounding the entire subject 
of a future existence. 

Spiritualism, as a word, is synonymous with all that 
relates to the spirit. (1) The universal spirit pervading and 
governing the universe as Universal Intelligence. (2) The 
individual spirit, whether expressed in the earthly environment, 
or in the larger freedom of the higher realm. Specifically, the 
name applies to the religious, philosophical, and phenomenal 
aspects of this movement. 

These manifestations came unsought by those in mortal life; 
they appeared almost simultaneously in different portions of 
this country, and, very soon after, in many parts of the world. 
The manifestations and the name Spiritualism; in fact, the 
movement as a whole and in its several parts, were the result 
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of impelling intelligences outside of, and manifestly beyond, 
human beings in the earthly state. 

For convenience only, I will divide the subject into three 
general headings, viz.: the religious aspect, the philo- 
sophical aspect, and the phenomenal aspect. I am convinced 
that this method of arrangement will better represent all 
classes of minds who are interested in this stupendous move- 
ment, either as a whole, or any of these especial departments. 

Those who receive Spiritualism in its religious aspect are: 
Christian Spiritualists, who accept the Christ life as imper- 
sonated in Jesus of Nazareth as the highest expression of 
religious revelation of truth, and who consider without 
denominational or sectarian definitions that the life and 
works of Jesus are the highest guidance; but who also recog- 
nize that every age has been blessed with spiritual teachers 
chosen to bear the message of immortality and the love of 
God, to man. Such as these believe that Spiritualism is a 
great spiritual reformation. Most of these Christian Spirit- 
ualists are members of different Christian churches, and they 
accept Spiritualism ( spirit communion ) as a part of their 
religion. 

There is another class who accept the word “ religion” in 
the broadest possible interpretation of its meaning; who 
recognize the religions of every age as having their primal 
bases in inspiration, and who are willing and ready to accept 
the truths contained in every religious system; who consider 
that Zoroaster ( Zarathustra ), Moses, Buddha, and Jesus were 
the interpreters of truth to the people of the ages in which 
they lived; that the prophets, seers, and others endowed with 
spiritual gifts, in every age have been the means of presenting 
spiritual truths to mankind ; that spiritual gifts as witnessed 
today among the mediums for spiritual manifestations are 
similar (making due allowance for the difference in the 
general states of human society ) to those that have occurred 
in past times, especially those accompanying every new 
dispensation or epoch of religious truth, and are particularly 
similar to those enumerated by Paul in his chapter on 
“ Spiritual Gifts.” 
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There are still others who believe Spiritualism to be a new 
dispensation of religion ; not only a restatement of all past 
revealments of spiritual truth, but a new and living inspi- 
ration from the Infinite as the spiritual light of this age; and 
they believe that Spiritualism, in its entirety of phenomena, 
philosophy, and revelation, forms the basis of a new 
religion. 

Spiritualists have no sectarian creed, articles of faith, or 
statement of belief, excepting the truth as perceived by the 
individual ; each one grants to others the privilege of worship- 
ing God according to the dictates of conscience. There is a 
feeling of fellowship with all, and they meet on the common 
ground of universal spiritual truth: God as manifest in 
Infinite Love and Wisdom, and the universal fraternity of 
souls. 

The philosophy of Spiritualism is the inblending into one 
perfect whole of all its parts; the union of its phenomena and 
spirit, the meeting and merging of body and soul. 

To many, perhaps a greater number of thoughtful minds 
than most people are aware of, the philosophical aspect of 
Spiritualism is its most enchanting, and, as it seems to them, 
its most comprehensive side. To me it is one side of the 
triangle of which the phenomenal aspect is the base, and 
religion the other side; which: triangle solves the circle of 
immortality. 

The logical perfection of the philosophy of Spiritualism is 
the primal statement, as I understand it: 

(1) That the present and continued existence of the 
conscious spirit, the ego, inheres in the soul, and is not an 
especial bestowment of the Infinite, nor the result of contact 
with the human organism. 

(2) That whatever may be the idea of individuals or classes 
concerning a conscious, soul existence, or previous state 
of the individual intelligence embodied in each human life, 
there is but one philosophical conclusion, based on the 
phenomenal and intuitional evidences of Spiritualism: 7. ¢., 
that the change called death ( or separation from the body ) 
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is not only a natural change (inherent in all organisms ), but 
that it is the next step in the existence of the spirit, releasing 
or setting free its activities in the next state, or realm, and 
as perfectly in accordance with the divine plan, as is the birth 
into human form. In fact, the next step or state is the 
legitimate sequence of existence here, and that each human 
spirit takes up its line of active individual life in spirit 
existence, just where, as an individual spirit, the thread seems 
broken or disturbed at death. 

(3) That the spirit realm includes whatever spirits need, 
in that state of existence, as the earth states include what- 
ever is needed for earthly existence or expression. 

(4) That fixed states of happiness or misery are not 
possible in any state of the spirit expression, but that each 
spirit, according to growth, continues the individual activities 
and unfoldments ; and all advance from lower to higher con- 
ditions by gradual states of progression through unending 
cycles. 

(5) That no spirit or angel is too exalted or holy to 
reach and assist those who are berieath, and none too low to 
be aided by those above. 

(6) That the various states in which spirits find them- 
selves after their release from the environment of the 
sensuous organism, the relative and absolute principles gov- 
erning those states, the interblending of spirits in more perfect 
union with those in less perfect conditions of unfoldment, 
the communion with, and the ministration to, those in earthly 
existence ; in fact, that the principles governing the spiritual 
realm and the wisdom by which that realm pervades, encir- 
cles, and governs the whole of life, are made known. 

The philosophy of Spiritualism is the philosophy of life. 

Material science has proved the indestructability of the 
primal atom. 

Spiritualism proves the immortality of the individual soul 
by bases, deductions, and proofs as undeniable as the princi- 
ples of mathematics. 

In its final definition, it is the philosophy of philosophies, 
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as it is the religion of religions, and, if need be, the science 
of sciences. It includes the primal and final statements of 
matter, the primal and final terms for mind, the primal and 
final principles of spirit in the eternal ( the Soul ), and all 
that relates to states and conditions, degrees, and stages of 
expression, all that relates to being, and includes every por- 
tion and factor in its statement of the whole. 

The phenomenal phase of the subject is sometimes desig- 
nated “scientific,” although I do not think that the words 
“science” and “scientific,” as usually understood, can be applied 
to the investigation of even the phenomenal phases of Spirit- 
ualism. 

Many years ago, scientific men, like Prof. Robert Hare of 
Philadelphia, James J. Mapes of New York, and, later, Prof. 
Alfred Russell Wallace and Sir William Crookes of England, 
Camille Flammarion of France, Zéllner of Germany, and 
scores of other scientists of note, investigated the phenomena 
of Spiritualism, and uniformly declared “that there is no 
law of material science, with which they are familiar, that can 
explain these phenomena ; and that they have recourse only 
to the solution always claimed by the manifesting intelligence, 
viz.: that the source of the phenomena is disembodied 
human spirits, manifesting by means and methods entirely 
unknown to science.” 

One of the results of the investigations of the phenomena 
of Spiritualism by scientific men is the reaffirmation that the 
cause of the phenomena is immanent in the phenomena; that 
both are demonstrated beyond the possibility of cavil or doubt; 
and that to investigate the physical, mental, or intuitional 
phases of Spiritualism separately from the whole subject, with 
a view of ascertaining another cause of the phenomena than 
that of disembodied human intelligences, is as much a work 
of supererogation as to investigate the phenomenon of the 
light of day, with a view of finding another source of that 
light than the action of the sun. 

The difficulties to be met in approaching this investigation 
from a purely scientific standpoint are very manifest, even if 
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the word “scientific” be made to mean everything possible in 
the line of investigation. Instead of the operation of “ natu- 
ral law” upon and through insensate substance, there is the 
added and primal action of individual intelligences that may, 
or may not, manifest according to the wishes or methods 
prescribed by the investigator. Very early in his researches, 
the investigator, if he is wise, will endeavor to discover what 
are the best conditions for the manifesting intelligence; since, 
without that primal factor, no satisfactory manifestation is 
likely to occur. 

By as intelligent methods as signals, language, and other 
established systems of communication between mind and 
mind in human states, these spiritual intelligences have been 
recognized, and in all cases of careful and impartial inquiry, 
the cause of the phenomena has been clearly identical with 
the claim; ze., that of disembodied human spirits. To 
ignore the knowledge already gained, is totally illogical and 
unscientific. 

There has been, up to the present writing, no formulation 
of the methods or forces by which spirits are enabled to 
manifest, either of the process of action on inSensate objects, 
or the method of impressing or inspiring human minds; the 
latter may be somewhat analagous to the method of the 
mesmerist or hypnotist since, admitting the existence of 
spirits after the change called death, it is easy to conceive 
a direct action of volition, or will-power, from the spirit, upon 
the mortal or human mind. 

Doubtless the actual methods or formulated processes of 
communication between the spirit realm and those who dwell 
in the mundane sphere, will be revealed from the same realm, 
and by the same intelligences that have given the manifesta- 
tions and teachings of Spiritualism to the world. One thing 
is notable, however, as the result of the compelling presence 
of the facts and truths revealed by Spiritualism: science has 
been compelled to investigate and deal with an independent 
intelligence acting upon substances in a manner entirely at 
variance with—or beyond—those methods known to science; 
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and compelling a restatement of scientific terms, and a 
broadening of scientific bases, to meet the facts as proved. 

The present trend of thought in this country and in 
Europe is nothing if it is not “psychic”; and it is safe to 
say that both the word and all the range of subjects to which 
it refers, would have had no existence (in modern usage) if 
it had not been for Spiritualism. The same may be truth- 
fully said of “ Christian Science,” “Theosophy,” and a score 
of other words or terms whose philosophy and manifestations 
are akin to Spiritualism. This is particularly true of the 
“‘ Psychic Research” societies of both England and America; 
in fact, the latter organization came into existence, as its 
avowed objects testify, to investigate the phenomena of 
Spiritualism. That which Wallace, Crookes, Varley, Flam- 
marion, Zéllner, Mapes, Denton, Hare, and a score of others, 
had done, was to be done over again, this time on a strictly 
scientific basis. It was a satisfaction to know that at last 
the Gordian knot was to be cut, or untied, and the real cause 


of the phenomena made known beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. 


Meanwhile Spiritualism moved on, counting its adherents 
by the thousands, and permeating every department of 
human thought. The jubilee year (1898) brought together 
from all parts of the world—both in this country and in 
London—brilliant minds to tell of the status of the movement 
in the respective countries to which they belonged. Dr. 
Wallace and Sir William Crookes reaffirmed their testimony 
of a quarter of a century ago; while Professor James, 
guardedly, and Dr. Hodgson, more plainly, communicated the 
results of their “Psychic Research” investigations as being 
conclusive evidence of spirit return. 

In conclusion I will say, that in a movement wholly 
impelled from the realm of spirit and borne forward on the 
wave of inspiration, although intelligently met and aided from 
the first by many among the ablest minds of earth, it is 
utterly impossible to name or number all those whom it has 
reached. 
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Societies have been organized in every state of the Union, 
and in all parts of the world, as centers for those who have 
had individual experiences, and to receive the manifestations 
and ministrations from the spirit world ; but Spiritualism has 
spread rather by individual experiences than by organieed 
efforts. 

As early as 1860, the late Archbishop Hughes, of New 
York, estimated that there were ten millions of Spiritualists 
in the United States alone. Spiritualists claim no definite 
number—numbers are really unimportant in a statement of 
truth. If its principles and its manifestations are true and 
are perceived by but one, all the world must follow ulti- 
mately. 

The organization of Spiritualists into local societies and 
now into a national association, is rather for the purpose of 
fellowship and mutual protection against aggressive legislation 
than for any sectarian object, and also for the purpose of 
making available, under the best conditions, the manifestations 
and ministrations, as well as the spiritual teachings given 
through the media. 

It rests with mortals whether they will limit its meaning 
to the next day after death or expand it to the unlimited 
range of immortal life. The wider and higher its range the 
more perfectly is it adapted to human needs; the sunshine is 
not diminished by the ray that the photographer captures in 
his camera; the electric vibrations are not limited by the 
amount the electrictian requires, and the universal ether is 
not measured by the limited capacity of one mind. 

Many Spiritualists have been busy reading the needed 
message of love from their loved ones in the next state of 
existence, forgetting, or not heeding, the more important 
message of the soul, the Being eternal. Many another, not 
needing the answer to the first question, may have heard the 
greater message and declared it. 

As a whole movement, the scope of its influence is measure- 
less. Its manifestations extend into every department of 
human thought ; its presence in the world has changed the 
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entire attitude of thoughtful minds concerning the problem 
of death and the after life, and their relations to human states, 
at the same time opening up for investigation a vast inner 
realm, including the latent possibilities of the human spirit 
while in the earthly environment. 

It has reached the man of science in his laboratory, or 
study, and within its rare alembic has rewrought the demon- 
stration of immortality. 

It has walked into the churches of all denominations, 
religions, and tongues; has stood beside the clergyman, or 
priest, or ministrant, and has whispered the message of im- 
mortal life, saying: “Are they not all ministering spirits?” 

It has proved itself a solvent of all religions and philoso- 
phies, by correcting erroneous ideas born of imperfect, human 
interpretations concerning a future life, and substituting 
knowledge. 

It has restored “spiritual gifts” and made them a portion 
of the recognized possessions of the human race. 

It has made thousands and hundreds of thousands to ac- 
knowledge it by name within and without the churches, within 
and without established schools of philosophy, within and 
without the walks of science, by knowledge alone; and thou- 
sands of others to accept its evidence in the form of belief 
based upon the testimony of others. 

Its sources of inspiration are the invisible hosts. 

Its teachers and messengers are the great, the wise, and the 
loved ones who have passed on. 

It has in many instances opened a “royal” or inner way to 
knowledge for those who are its chosen instruments, by 
touching child minds with facts and data, with scientific and 
philosophical knowledge, with wisdom far beyond their years, 
and with eloquence unknown to mortal art. 

It has not only created a literature of its own, in hundreds 
of volumes of experience and philosophy, and scores of peri- 
odicals publishing its demonstrations and advocating its 
propositions, but it has pervaded the best literature of the 
age, touching and illumining such writers as Lytton, Dickens, 
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Thackeray, Longfellow, Phelps, and scores of others with its 
living presence. 

Its uplifting influence is felt on every life that accepts its 
truths, and in the whole world, by making the aims of life here 
consistent with a continued existence, as primary steps in the 
eternal pathway, and by making the basis of life spiritual, 
not material. 

To a materialistic and unbelieving age, it has demonstrated 
the existence of the human spirit beyond the change called 
death. 

To those who had “hope” and “faith” through any form 
of religious belief in a future life it has added knowledge ; 
and to both has opened the gateways that had not even been 
left “ajar” between the spiritual and material realms. 

It has removed the fear of death and of what might come 
to the spirit after the dissolution of the body, by a knowledge 
of the states and conditions of those who have passed beyond 
that change, as declared by the testimony of disembodied 
spirits, who must be in the very nature of the case the only 
authentic sources of information upon subjects pertaining to 
that future existence. 

It has bridged the chasm, spanned the stygian stream, be- 
tween the two states of existence by the iris archway of love. 

Immortal messengers have brought the knowledge of their 
states of existence, and have announced in unmistakable ways 
the nearness of that so-called “ undiscovered country.” 

Invisible hands have rekindled the fires upon the altars of 
inspiration that had long been desolate. 

Angels and ministering spirits have anew attuned the 
voices of mortals to immortal songs. And they have “rolled 
away the stone from the door of the sepulcher”’ of thousands 
of human hearts who thought their dead did not live. 

Its authority is truth wherever found ; its sacred books the 
inspirations of every age; its oracles and priests, those whom 
truth anoints and inspiration calls; its creed the unwritten 
law of knowledge, wisdom, truth, and love ; its ceremonials 
the service of noble lives; its communion is with kindred 
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spirits, and its fellowship with all ; its altars, the human spirit ; 
its temples, living souls. 

It is the open door, the present light, the demonstration, 
philosophy, and religion of the immortal soul. 

Calm-browed and unafraid, this mild-eyed, open-visioned 
presence views the heretofore and the hereafter, the present 
and the future, with equal interest and courage, born of per- 
fect truth. The “ well-springs of eternal life” are hers, and 
she bids mortals drink fearlessly at their living fountains. 
The “bread of life” is hers, and she bids all spirits partake 
freely from the all-bountiful store. From the vintage of the 
spirit the wine of her everlasting kingdom is distilled in 
streams of living inspiration. 

Sages gather from its open treasure-house the wisdom of 
the skies. Seers and prophets, inspired anew, reveal again 
the forever old, forever new, immortal theme. The mourner 
forgets her grief, and dries her tears while listening to the 
messages of love. The weary find rest in its all-reposeful and 
eternal ways. The weak find strength in its unhindered 
helpfulness. Crime, sin, and all human imperfection, and 
shadows, fade gradually, yet surely, before its all-potent light. 

Peaceable will be the conquest of this truth in the years 
to come. Its methods are of thought and spiritual force ; 
its greatest victories are within human hearts; it seeks to 
build for itself no vast earthly temples; few institutions has 
it founded, or will it found, except within the hearts and lives 
of those whom it blesses ; its charities are ever present bene- 
ficence ; its schools, all avenues of knowledge ; it will mold 
and govern those who rule in the affairs of nations by its just 
and fraternal principles ; it will pervade religions by the true 
interpretation of the spirit, and to such as have no outward 
shrine it will be the incense of hallowed truth upon the altar 
of the heart. 

Cora L. V. RicHmonp. 

Washington, D. C. 
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HE penetrating mind of Cavour must have been at 
T fault when the creator of Italy declared, in the midst 
of the clash of arms and the din of angry peoples who 
were struggling to a realization of the passionate aims of 
nationality during the middle of this century, that the race 
issues would soon cease to disturb the tranquility of diplomats, 
and that before the end of the century the battle of indus- 
trialism would be found engaging all the forces of aggression 
and repression in the Old World. History has disproved the 
astute prediction of Cavour; for now, in the hour that pre- 
cedes the dawning of the twentieth century, the unsolved 
problems of nationality that threatened to disrupt empires 
and to overturn thrones in 1848, still constitute an ever-pres- 
ent menace to the peace of the world. In the domestic 
policies of Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, Germany, Turkey, 
and Sweden-Norway, unanswered questions of race furnish an 
ever-fruitful subject for contention—and in the case of at 
least two of the countries mentioned, consequent war is one 
of the probabilities of the near future. 

The diplomats of Sweden concealed a significant truth 
when they announced recently that the aged king of Sweden 
and Norway had been compelled by ill health to relegate, for 
the time being, the duties of government to Crown Prince 
Gustave, and to withdraw from active participation in the 
government of the dual monarchy —“for the time being.” 
As a matter of fact, the withdrawal of King Oscar from his 
position as a ruler, is the culmination of a long series of 
untoward events that have occurred in the Norwegian parlia- 
ment, and is tantamount to a retreat in the face of an 
aggressive enemy —an enemy who has been gradually en- 
trenching himself behind a barricade of legal enactments and 
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parliamentary decrees until he has made it quite safe to bid 
defiance to the power of the house of Bernadotte. 

The Norwegians are hotly intolerant of the Swedish claim 
of hegemony, or even of co-ordinate government over Norway. 
During the past few years the separatist movement in Norway 
has been advancing at a rate which has alarmed more than 
one crowned head who rules over a composite country. Only 
a short time ago the German emperor quietly intimated to the 
Norwegian parliament that it would have to deal with the 
armed power of the German empire if it undertook to employ 
force in its struggle for separation from Sweden. The Nor- 
wegians, however, were not very seriously alarmed by this 
imperial demonstration in the interest of existing conditions ; 
and, as if in flat defiance of the Kaiser’s warning, ended a 
long succession of separatist measures by decreeing that 
Norwegian vessels and public buildings should carry a dis- 
tinctively Norwegian flag, free from the odious emblems of 
unity with Sweden. This crowning act of aggression at 
Christiania convinced the Swedish government of the impor- 
tant facts that Norway was on the verge of revolt, and that 
the separatist movement needed more drastic treatment than 
King Oscar, the conciliatory, had found it in his heart to 
employ. Immediately upon this discovery followed the 
ingenious announcement from the Swedish capital, that the 
state of the king’s health necessitated his temporary with- 
drawal from participation in the government of the country. 
What is expected of Gustave is, that he shall suppress the 
aspirations of Norwegian nationality with a vigorous hand. 
The process of suppression has not yet begun; but when it 
does begin the Norwegians will probably meet it with some 
final measure that may mean war. 


* * * * 


Death has removed the strong hand of 

THE DREYFUS Félix Faure from a directing hold upon 
a — a the headlong flight of the French Republic 
toward an unknown political goal. This 

new misfortune comes upon France when she most sorely 
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needs the devoted services of her strongest and her best. 
The miserable tissue of treason, calumny, and blackmail, 
which was created by that far-spreading plot of the French 
war office, known as the Dreyfus case, is a more imminent 
danger than ever to the political state of France. The 
Dupuy cabinet, which took office pledged to secure the re- 
vision of the Dreyfus case, to discover the guilty, and to 
justify the innocent, has demonstrated its purpose to defer 
consideration of the matter, and, if possible, to prevent the 
re-trial of Dreyfus. M. Dupuy made a startling admission 
of weakness, or worse, when he recently laid before the 
French chamber a bill providing for the withdrawal of the 
papers in the case from the criminal section of the Cour de 
Cassation —which had very nearly reached a decision upon 
the question of a re-trial for the prisoner of Devil’s Island — 
and handing them over to the full bench of appeal. The 
chamber has approved the premier’s proposal, and, if no other 
legislative agency prevents the carrying out of the govern- 
ment’s program, the Dreyfus case will be recalled from its 
judicial phase, and will re-enter the field of politics. The 
animus of this latest and most transparent move against 
revision can be best appreciated when it is known that the 
majority of the membership of the criminal section of the Cour 
de Cassation are in favor of a re-trial, while the full bench 
of the court is understood to be convinced of Dreyfus’s guilt, 
and is, therefore, opposed to a revision of his case as a useless 
performance. The reference of the case, then, virtuaily means 
that the republic will make no effort to do justice, if justice 
has not already been done, to former Captain Alfred Dreyfus, 
the Jew. 

The fact that Dreyfus is a Jew furnishes a key to the mys- 
teries of the cause célébre which is connected with his name. 
It is impossible to understand how the French nation — an 
impulsive, generous people, who, although blind in their an- 
ger, are temperamentally incapable of remaining deaf to the 
appeal of justice, after the initial fury of their wrath has spent 
itself — can persist in withholding from the condemned officer 
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an Opportunity to justify himself before the courts of his 
country. The paradox may be understood when it is re- 
membered that, after the memory of Sedan, the greatest 
passion of the French is a deep and enduring hatred of the 
Jews as a race. The cry, “A das les juifs!” is almost as 
potent in France today as was that other cry at the close of 
the last century—the cry that gave utterance to the hot 
resentment of more than a hundred years, and drove the 
disdainful Marie Antoinette to the guillotine—“A das fe roi!” 

When the armies of the great Napoleon swept over Europe 
in their headlong gallop of victory, at the beginning of the 
century, they brought liberty to the proscribed and hunted 
Jew. France became the asylum of the oppressed of all 
races, and the opportunity of unrestricted commercial activity 
was accepted eagerly by the Jews, whom the German prince- 
lings, as well as the Austrian emperors, had treated with 
extreme severity. The immigration of Jews into France con- 
tinued after the fall of Napoleon, and some of the most loyal 
and distinguished citizenship of France has been recruited 
from the ranks of these Jewish immigrants. The Jewish 
genius for trade soon asserted itself. Today French banking 
and finance, as well as a large share of the manufacturing 
industries of France, are in the hands of the Jews. It was 
largely Jewish capital that paid the enormous indemnity to 
Prussia in 1871, that furnished the means for the construc- 
tion of the Suez Canal, and finally foisted upon the French 
people — noble ladies contributing from their ancestral for- 
tunes and shopkeepers from their frugal savings — that vast 
swindle of malodorous memory, the Panama Canal scheme. 
Israel’s reputation for sharp practice, whether deserved or 
not, has grafted itself upon the French imagination with per- 
sistent tenacity. It has become a fixed idea with the great 
bulk of the people of France, that the Kahns and the Huhns, 
the Steins and the Sterns, all of whom came originally from 
the ghettos of Palestine, are a race of vampires who are feed- 
ing upon the blood of France; and that each individual Kahn 
or Huhn, Stein or Stern, is at heart, if not actually, a rob- 
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ber and a traitor to the country. Therefore, any political or 
economic development that has the effect of throwing dis- 
credit upon the Jews is hailed as a godsend by politicians and 
people alike. It is needless, for the purposes of the present 
article, to enter upon a discussion of the actual guilt or inno- 
cence of Dreyfus. It is plain that the former captain of 
artillery was not convicted with judicial regularity. This 
fact has been demonstrated with sufficient force. Were 
Dreyfus not a Jew, the citizenship of the republic would have 
risen long ago and demanded a fair process of law to determine 
the innocence of the prisoner, or place his guilt beyond the 
reach of controversy. 


* . 7 . 


There is every indication that the break- 

TROUBLE IN __ ingof spring willseethe beginning of another 
THE BALKANS. war in the Balkan peninsula. It is pri- 
marily to two British statesmen — one now 

living, and the other dead —that the world owes its thanks 
for the pleasant prospect in southeastern Europe. The mind 
of Lord Beaconsfield was not penetrating enough to realize, 
in 1878, that the restoration of Macedonia to Turkish rule, 
after the province had been liberated by Russian arms, would 
lead to endless complications. The British premier was so 
completely dominated by his fear of Russian aggression, that 
his policy at the Berlin Conference, which was called to ad- 
just conditions in the Ottoman Empire after the Russo-Turk- 
ish war, was incapable of any other aim than that of com- 
bating the workings of the Panslavist movement. The 
creation of a great Bulgarian state, spreading from Con- 
stantinople to the Danube; and from the Black Sea to the 
#Egean, was pounced upon by the British plenipotentiaries as 
a sinister Russian scheme of domination in the Balkan pen- 
insula. Every device known to diplomacy was employed to 
mar the plan of a great Bulgaria, because the British states- 
men saw, or thought they saw, in a strong Bulgarian state, 
a Cossack advance-post before the walls of Constantinople. 
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History has proved the fallacy of Disraeli’s theories. Bul- 
garia has been, and is teday, the most uncompromising 
opponent of Russian schemes in southeastern Europe. But 
the argument of history comes much too late. It was the 
pen of Beaconsfield that struck the outlines of Macedonia 
from the map of the new Bulgaria in 1878. The two millions 
of Christians in Macedonia, after having heard the march of 
the Russian legions, and the roar of the Russian cannon, were 
restored to the power of a master whom defeat had rendered 
bloodthirsty and rapacious far beyond the ordinary measure 
of his iniquities. 

The slumbers of Disraeli, amidst the splendors of West- 
minster Abbey, mourned by his sovereign and honored by his 
people, may not have been disturbed by the cries of distress 
that have resounded throughout Macedonia since the fatal year 
1878. But these cries have been heard, and their terrible 
significance has been understood at Sofia, and Belgrade, and 
Athens, where the gentle methods of Turkish government 
are still a living memory. In Bulgaria, as in Greece and 
Servia, the Macedonian problem is almost constantly the 
burning political issue, and its perilous urgency becomes more 
marked with each fresh Turkish outrage across the Mace- 
donian frontiers. It was the Macedonian issue that brought 
the disaster of the late Greco-Turkish war upon Greece ; and 
it is the Macedonian issue that is massing Bulgarian and 
Turkish troops upon either side of the frontier of the fated 
vilayet now. The chancelleries of Europe recognize that a 
general uprising in Macedonia, to be followed by a Bulgaro- 
Turkish war, is the bloody program in the Balkans in the 
spring, and they also recognize that this war will not be a 
repetition of the miserable opera bouffe of two years ago, 
when Greek divisions fled, pell-mell, at the shout of the Alba- 
nian advance guard, 

The ethical aspect of the case is simple and convincing 
enough. The British diplomats, re-enforced by the terrible 
Bismarck, decreed that the Bulgarians should not be united. 
In spite of the veiled, but no less real, hostility that the 
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farcical concert of Europe has always entertained for Bul- 
garia, the principality has developed a political and military 
strength quite beyond all the expectations of its many en- 
emies, and its few, but sanguine, friends. The powers have 
been holding a threatening finger before the Bulgarians. 
The scarlet woman of Europe has said to them, in the 
ambiguous and shifting language of diplomacy: “ You shall 
not go to the rescue of your brothers in Macedonia. It is 
too bad that the Turks are depopulating Macedonia as the 
Spaniards depopulated Cuba; but the peace of Europe must 
be conserved ; and it is the good fortune of the Bulgarians of 
Macedonia to have been set apart as the victims of Turkish 
greed and Turkish lust, in order that the teachings of the 
Crucified may be exemplified, and Christian peace main- 
tained in the rest of Christendom.” 

But the cry of blood is stronger than the reasoning of cas- 
uists. The people of Macedonia are mustering their dying 
strength to throw off the yoke of the Ottoman Empire, and 
the battalions of free Bulgaria are covering the Macedonian 
frontier, restrained only by the strong hand of government. 
Macedonia has issued a solemn appeal to the world, and the 
world has refused to heed that appeal. It is evident that the 
time for circulars and protocols is past. The Bulgarians are 
about to bid defiance to the scarlet woman of Europe, and 
march to the aid of their brothers-in-blood. The conse- 
quences are terrible to contemplate; but if Europe should 
become involved in the conflict, Great Britain, to whom will 
fall the greatest share of the labor, will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that she owes her penalty to that spoilt foster 
child of hers, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 


* * * * 


One of the most astonishing political 
THE SLAVIC developments that have taken place in the 
Old World, during the past decade, has 
been the rapid rise of the Slavic element 
in the Austro-Hungarian empire to an almost commanding 
position. Ten years ago the fifteen millions of Slavs upon 


MOVEMENT IN 
AUSTRIA. 
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whom the fortunes of war, or the machinations of the diplo- 
mats, had imposed the government of the Hapsburg, were 
virtually a nonentity in the political affairs of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Today they hold the balance of power at 
Vienna, and the dual monarchy is compelled to grant all man- 
ner of concessions to the Czech and Polish deputies, in order 
to prolong its lease of life. In the present precarious condi- 
tion of the empire, with the federal agreement enforced only 
by royal decree, and the Hungarians determined to abrogate 
it, the power of the Slavic delegation in the Austrian Reichs- 
rath is little less than absolute. It was only a few days ago 
that Austria was brought to the brink of a rupture with Ger- 
many by the sharp declaration made by a Polish chancellor of 
the Austrian empire, that Austria could not sit indifferently 
by and permit Prussia to expel Polish residents at its own 
arbitrary pleasure ; and the firm grip which this Polish chan- 
cellor has upon his office was demonstrated by the retention 
of Count Goluchowsky at the head of the Austrian chancel- 
lery, in spite of an unofficial request, emanating from the 
palace at Berlin, that the offending official be forthwith re- 
lieved of his duties. 

The struggle of the Czechs and Poles in Austria-Hungary 
furnishes material for one of the brightest pages in the his- 
tory of the regeneration of nationalities. Surrounded, as they 
are, by a sea of aggressive and all-absorbing Teutonism, the 
escape of the Czechs from utter extinction as a nation 
furnishes one of those by no means rare arguments against 
the proposition that the age of miracles is past. The Aus- 
trian monarchs, realizing the full force of the wise old politi- 
cal dictum, that in homogeneity is strength, have made every 
endeavor to Germanize Bohemia. The Czech language has 
been proscribed. Large German colonies have been set- 
tled in the midst of Bohemia, and many thousands of Czechs 
have been compelled to leave the country of their birth and 
to take up their residence in purely German sections, with 
a view of bringing about a gradual amalgamation of the Ger- 
man and the Slav, and the absorption of the latter element 
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by the vastly greater number of the former. All these 
Machiavellian devices, however, have proved utter failures, 
and in the last analysis the Czech still remains a Czech, in 
spite of the fact that the government has compelled him to 
familiarize himself with the German speech. 

And now the Czech has determined to carry the war into 
Austria. He has demanded that the Czech language be 
recognized as the official language of Bohemia, and as co- 
ordinate with the German in the Austrian Reichsrath. The 
attempt of the former premier, Badeni (himself a Pole), to 
gratify these wishes of the Czechs was rendered abortive by 
the desperate opposition of the German reactionaries, who 
regard themselves as the only possessors of divine or natu- 
ral rights in Austria, and insist that the country must be 
German — in spite of the fact that nearly half of its population 
is non-German — but the race issue in the empire is more alive 
now than ever it has been before. Badeni’s famous language 
ordinance is at the bottom of all the confusion that is con- 
founding that most anomalous of all known political combi- 
nations, the Austrian empire ; and at the proper moment the 
Slavic peoples of -Austria will certainly seek to enforce anew 
their claims to the right to speak their mother-tongue and to 
conserve their existencevas a nation. 


. . . * 


' Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the 

THE FRENCH = newly-elected leader of the liberal party in 
— England, has declared emphatically in th 
THE ENGLISH. ngiand, has deciared emphatic y in e 
House of Commons that the cause of home 

rule for Ireland is not dead, and that it will be one of the 
chief issues in the pending campaign against the Marquis of 
Salisbury and his political school. He has also declared the 
purpose of the liberal members of parliament to attack the 
government chiefly along the line of its foreign policy —a 
policy which, it must be conceded, offers abundant oppor- 
tunity for effective criticism. The liberals want to know why 


Salisbury executed that panicky retreat before Russian aggres- 
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sion in the Liao-Tung peninsula, and why he has not forced 
France from her exasperating position in Newfoundland and 
Madagascar. It was a fortunate development for Salisbury 
that France gave up Fashoda without resistance. Had the 
French Foreign Office avoided that issue, as it easily might 
have done, the British premier and secretary of foreign af- 
fairs would now be standing before the country without a 
single diplomatic victory to his credit, and with a series of 
diplomatic defeats exceedingly exasperating to British pride. 
The blunder which M. Hanotaux, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, committed when he offered Salisbury the op- 
portunity to demonstrate the effectiveness of the British lion’s 
growl, must be referred to St. Petersburg. There is every 
reason to suppose that the French Foreign Office had re- 
ceived from the Russian capital some definite assurances of 
assistance in an aggressive policy against England. As luck 
would have it, however, the Czar, and his pacific Minister of 
Finance, M. Witte, withdrew that assurance at the eleventh 
hour, and France was left to face alone the roaring of the 
lion whom she had provoked. The noise of the beast was all 
the more terrifying, in that France had not the shadow of an 
argument wherewith to support the “occupation” of Fashoda 
by Major Marchand, the purposes of whose expedition were 
declared by M. Hanotaux himself, — before those shifty 
assurances were received from the Neva, — as purely those 
of “science and civilization.” 

Having suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the 
English diplomats in the Fashoda controversy, the French 
foreign office is determined to retrieve its reputation in 
another direction. Mr. Chamberlain, the British colonial 
secretary, declared a short time ago, in language that smacked 
unmistakably of an ultimatum, that France must cease forth- 
with her “pin-prickings” upon the British body colonial. 
The epigram had reference to the annoying policy of the 
French government on the coast line of Newfoundland, a 
policy which has reduced the British residents of the island toa 
state verging upon absolute destitution. In connection with 
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this declaration of Mr. Chamberlain’s, the British Foreign Of- 
fice made an attempt to convince France of the advisability of 
abandoning her treaty rights in Newfoundland, in exchange 
for countervailing advantages to be granted to France by 
Great Britain at some other point of common interest. Cham- 
berlain’s threat to France has been repeated twice since the 
original utterance ; but France has not as yet shown any 
purpose of heeding it, or of suspending the exercise of her 
treaty rights on the French shore, to the great detriment 
of the British population of Newfoundland. 

A similar trend of anti-British purpose characterizes French 
policy in Madagascar, where British trade has been virtually 
proscribed by a decree issued from the Foreign Office in Paris. 
In Madagascar, as in Newfoundland, the French government 
has flatly disregarded Salisbury’s emphatic demand for re- 
dress; and now, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman proposes to 
find out why the word of England has become so impotent 
among the nations. 


. . * * 


Now that Prince George of Greece has 


THE taken up his abode in Crete, as high com- 
CRETAN a se poeta 
AFFAIR. missioner of the powers, there is a gen- 


eral impression, as was announced by the 
British premier in the sptech from the throne at the opening 
of Parliament, that the Cretan question has been finally 
solved. This impression will continue to prevail until the 
announcement of the next outbreak on the island. The fatal 
defect in the adjustment of Cretan affairs lies in the fact that 
the powers, in their process of solving the problem, have not 
taken into account the race question, which has been respon- 
sible for all the violence that has convulsed the island, from 
time to time, for many years past. 

The population of the island is almost purely Greek by 
blood ; but the conversion of a part of it to the faith of Islam 
has created a discord of interests which the Ottoman author- 
ities at Constantinople and Canea have studiously cultivated 
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to their own profit. In the Orient, the sentiment of religion 
replaces that of race, and is far more tenacious. Given an 
opportunity — and that opportunity is bound to occur with the 
ultimate withdrawal of European armed forces from the 
island, —and the state of anarchy that disgraced Turkish rule 
in Crete will recur. When the Christian Greeks of the island 
have fired the first gun upon their Moslem brothers, it is only 
reasonable to expect that Greece will attempt to intervene, 
and there will be another military promenade of Turkish reg- 
iments into sore-stricken Thessaly. This time Europe may 
find it more difficult than it did two years ago, to pursuade 
the Turks to withdraw from the conquered territory. 
S. Ivan Tonjororr. 
Boston. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF OUR NEW 
POSSESSIONS. 


Some say that man cannot be trusted with the government of 
himself. Can he then be trusted with the government of others? 
Or have we found angels in the persons of kings, to govern 
them? Let history answer this question.— 7homas Jefferson. 


ET us compare the condition of the country from which 
the Pilgrim Fathers fled, with that of the country in 


which they hoped to establish for all succeeding gene- 
rations, the priceless blessing of freedom. 

Victoria, “by the grace of God, Queen,” etc., cannot veto 
a measure passed by Parliament. The President has, and uses, 
the power to veto acts of Congress. 

Monopolies are illegal in England. Here monopolists con- 
trol the executive, legislature, and judicial branches of govern- 
ment. 

An English judge cannot be bought at any price. 

In America, judges and juries are bought at almost any 
price. 

The Bank of England issues 416,000,000 more notes than 
it has gold, although the notes promise redemption in gold. 
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America is robbed of $1,500,000 daily through the 
gold standard forced on free America by monarchical 
England. 

The question arises, Shall we govern our new possessions 
according to the ideas of land-lords, money-lords, ecclesiastics, 
and soldiers, extending the system, now in full force, in the 
United States? If this system is not good enough for the 
Philippines and Puerto Rico, it is certainly not good 
enough for the millions of “sovereign people” at home, 
who are hungry, ragged, and homeless, and other millions 
who are in daily dread of sinking to like conditions. The 
founders of this great republic were men of noble aspirations ; 
their Declaration of Independence says, “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident that a// men are created equal. .... 
That, to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” These good men proceeded, probably from 
their life habit, to frame laws to govern the thirteen States. 
John Fiske tells us, however, in his “Critical Period of 
American History” that although the Articles of Confedera- 
tion of the thirteen States were finally ratified in 1781, and 
had been known to Congress and the people since 1776, Pala- 
tiah Webster, in May of 1781, published an able pamphlet 
urging the necessity for “a federal convention for overhauling 
the whole scheme of government from beginning to end.” 

Have we the effrontery to force on these people striving 
for freedom, a monopolistic oligarchy, producing a daily crop 
of forty-two bankruptcies, thirty-five murders, and twenty-five 
suicides? If so, they will soon realize that they have not 
attained their desires, but are still caught in the govern- 
mental cobweb, their happiness or misery being unaffected 
by the nationality of the spiders who suck their life-blood. 
Today we face most critical times; for the money power has 
been able through the war to increase the standing army. 
Present conditions cannot be more truly or concisely described 
than by the words Shakespeare puts into the mouth of a 
citizen, in the days of Coriolanus, who, speaking of the govern- 
ment, says: 
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“Care for us? True indeed! They've never cared for us yet. 
Suffer us to famish, and their storehouses crammed with 
grain: make edicts for usury, to support usurers; repeal daily 
any wholesome act established against the rich, and provide 
more piercing statutes daily to chain up and restrain the 
poor. If the wars eat us not up, they will: and there’s all 
the love they bear us.” 


America is following closely in the footsteps of corrupt 
Rome. We have entered their final stage—conquest and 
military despotism. Will our end be similar, or shall we be 
wise enough, and determined enough, to profit by the watning? 
Shall we learn in time that, as every nation has been de- 
stroyed from within, and always by the same cause, the silent 
perpetual motion of usury, we as a nation can only be saved 
from disgraceful ruin by totally destroying usury? 

Consider now an important phase in the early history of 
this great republic, whose progress is the wonder and envy 
of the world— marred only by the hundreds of millionaires, 
and the millions of consequent tramps. 

In the colony of Pennsylvania, the land itself was the chief 
commodity, and was coined and passed into circulation.* 
Thomas Powell, governor of the colony, wrote in 1768 re- 
garding this colonial paper money: ‘there never was a wiser 
or better measure.” 

Franklin said: “Between the years 1740 and 1775, while 
abundance reigned in Pennsylvania, and there was peace in 
all her borders, a more happy and prosperous population could 
not perhaps be found on this globe.” 

Edmund Burke referring to this same honest money, used 
by honest colonists, said: “Nothing in the history of the 
world is like their progress.” 

Which example shall we choose, in forming a government 
for our new possessions,—the brutalism of the Czsars, or the 
humanizing spirit of Jefferson, Hume, Powell, Franklin, and 
Burke? I have no hesitation in following the whole-hearted, 
self-sacrificing founders of the American Commonwealth, and 





* David Hume. 
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therefore propose the following, by which “equal rights” 
and “consent” will be established: 

A. Inhabitants of districts shall appoint committees to 
register occupants of all land. 

B. Use only, will constitute ownership of land. 

C. No land shall be sold. 

D. Occupants shall retain only as much land as they 
can use, the remainder being open for settlement by others. 

E. Land value shall be coined and pass into circulation. 
The United States Treasury to lend up to half the value of 
the land to users, who will repay one tenth of the amount of 
such loans each year. 

F. In allotment of lands, present occupants will have pre- 
cedence; then other natives of the islands; next, other inhabi- 
tants; and, lastly, immigrants in the order of their arrival. 

All other necessary arrangements would follow naturally, 
because with free land there would be a free society of 
emancipated ennobled humanity. I suggest this plan for the 
islands that shall come under our flag. For simplicity and 
honesty, this is in striking contrast to the present govern- 
ment by gold, and it may be found as desirable and as appli- 
cable at home as in distant colonies. 


‘ J. ALFRED KINGHORN-JONEs. 


San Francisco. 











DOES EDUCATION PRODUCE PESSIMISTS? 


NE is frequently led to ask the question, Is not our 
O higher education and culture producing a race of 
pessimists? When one sees the large number of 
educated men, and especially college-bred men, taking so 
gloomy and critical a view of all movements toward social 
betterment, he is apt to answer the above query in the affirma- 
tive. There is certainly a notable lack of enthusiasm among 
this class regarding these questions. They stand aloof and 
regard these movements with a cold and critical eye. They 
seem to consider themselves as mere onlookers in the drama 
of human suffering. 

Why is it that men whose reasoning and perceptive powers 
are so acutely developed are not more impressed by the evils 
about them? Can it be that there has been an evolution of 
the intellectual powers at the expense of the feelings ?. Have 
all the warm heart-beats been crystalized into cold logical 
processes? Are we able to find an explanation for this atti- 
tude? It seems to the writer that it is due very largely to 
our system of teaching. Without going into any detailed 
criticism of that system, this attitude would seem to be due, 
in a large measure, to the method in which these vital ques- 
tions are too often treated in the class-room of our colleges 
and universities. They are apt to be discussed as though 
they pertained to the inhabitants of Mars, rather than to that 
living organism of which we are a part. This method of 
thought finds ready lodgment in the mind of the student who 
comes under this influence at a period when he is most in- 
clined to be critical, not to say supercilious. Men come from 
our universities imbued with a high /atssez faire policy. The 
evils and abuses in society which they see are many of them 
of long standing, and have apparently become an organic part 
of society. Nothing short of a revolution can uproot them, 
they argue, and a revolution always disturbs the order of 
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things, by which they usually mean economic interests. 
These must not be fettered by sentimental reasoning. Let 
the struggle for existence have full play, and the inevitable 
tendency of evil to destroy itself will be accomplished. Such 
is their thesis. 

This style of thinking too often results in a practical with- 
drawal from participation in political and moral reforms. 
Politics appear to them to be a hopeless mass of corruption ; 
moral reform a mixture of sentiment and simplicity in equal 
proportions. Apparently, the people prefer corrupt admin- 
istrations to decent ones, and social immorality to tamer 
qualities. Or, again, when once a reform movement has 
been put in operation, they see some little jar in the not 
yet smoothly-running machinery, cause it to be thrown out 
and a return made to the old and vicious methods. Or it 
may be that they see people clinging with the utmost tenacity 
to beliefs which have long ago been exploded — in the class- 
room,—so that after a few ineffectual attempts at campaigns 
of education, our would-be reformer gives up in disgust and 
retires from the field. 

Such are some of the difficulties under which the educated 
man labors when he enters the field of practical reform. He 
soon realizes how slowly the mass of the people really change 
their ideas and ideals. If moved at all, they are apt to rush 
after some political Moses who promises to bring about some 
end which is only a chimera of his over-active brain. One 
sees politics manipulated by bosses, the most vital interests 
of the state prostituted to selfish ambition. Wherever one 
turns he sees the monster Selfishness crowding his way to the 
front. Is it a wonder that the man of high ideals hesitates 
to plunge into this turbulent mass of corruption? Is not the 
tendency toward pessimism very strong ? 

In the work of reform we find all too often men in the lead, 
who by their unwise methods, and oftentimes utter lack of 
a true conception of their task, commit the most egregious 
errors, and frequently give a setback to the movement which 
they are trying to advance. On the other hand, the educated 
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man who is better able to see all sides of the question, and to 
penetrate to the root of the evil, is too often found in the 
cloister. He sees that in the past men have often been radi- 
cally mistaken as to what was really evil, and that very 
frequently the most strenuous efforts have been made to 
extirpate the very things that have proved to be of highest 
value. Hence he hesitates. But the man who hesitates is 
rarely a leader. He may furnish the ideas, but he does not 
execute them. While he waits, more impetuous spirits rush 
ahead. It is a well-observed fact that outbreaks always pre- 
cede organized action. Revolutions have always been begun 
by the populace. Movement quickly outruns thought, and 
action legitimate means. Hence the man who sets the new 
idea in motion is quickly left in the rear and forgotten, while 
some one, whose only claim to leadership is his enthusiasm, 
rushes forward to apply the blazing torch. But why should 
not the men who are capable of seeing the sources of an evil 
in their true light be also the leaders in their destruction ? 
There is certainly no physical law hindering them. Without 
doubt it is due largely to the inertness which seems to be 
almost inseparable from a rationalistic system of thought. 
Men come to decide all questions by processes of thought in 
which impulse has no play. Impulse is considered wholly 
unsound, if not indeed radically vicious. Acuteness of reason- 
ing all too often dulls the edge of our sensibility to injustice 
and suffering. The throbbing of the great heart of humanity 
grows indistinct to the ear of the social philosopher who has 
betaken himself to the mountain-top in order to gain, as he 
says, a wider view of human activities. This cold, dispassionate 
method of looking at social facts is apt to bring into striking 
evidence the flaws in any system of social reform, for be it 
truly said that almost no system of reform is strictly logical. 
Human conduct and sympathy are not things of set formu- 
las. The father who sees his child in peril instantly rushes to 
its rescue, thoughtless of the value of his own life to his other 
loved ones. Plans for practical reform are apt to go straight 
to the end sought with little thought of logical sequence, 
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There is nothing, however, which so quickly knocks the en- 
thusiasm out of the academic mind as the illogical method. 
Things must conform to his theories of social facts. Mean- 
while humanity suffers on. 

Among the men influencing human activities there are two 
classes: those who build up and those who tear down. Both 
are’ useful, but not equally so. Clearly our pessimistic friend 
belongs to the latter class. Important as is the destruction 
of the effete and the false, the creation of newer and nobler 
structures is far worthier our efforts. The pessimist belongs 
to the destroyers, and that which he destroys he rarely re- 
places. If you tear down the little shrine where men have 
been wont to worship, they will resist you ; but if by its side 
you erect a noble temple, they will abandon the old structure. 
Here, then, is our thesis. The educated man should not al- 
low himself to become a pessimist, but an enthusiast, if you 
will ; not a destroyer, but a builder. For ages the intellectual 
energies of philosophers have been dissipated in pulling down 
the institutions which men in their ignorance or selfishness 
have erected. Let them rather be builders in the future, and 
the old, decayed structures will fall by their own weight. 
The man of trained intellect is pre-eminently fitted to do con- 
structive work. Reform movements are all too often led by 
“men of one idea” and one only. Fanaticism has too often 
been the guiding hand. Must it be ever thus? Is this the 
normal condition of human advancement ? 

What, then, is our remedy for this state of affairs? There 
seems to the writer to be only one answer. The men of 
education and culture must throw themselves into the midst 
of social movements with the same energy and persistence 
that they pursue intellectual ends. He who wishes to bring 
about a better state of society must put himself into closest 
touch with it. He must not reason apart from it. The so- 
cial structure cannot be renewed from without. All organic 
growth is from within outward. True reform is a growth, 
and not a revolution. Society is not a laboratory in which 
the social physicist may merely watch reactions. It is rather 
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a living organism of which he must be an active unit, or else 
lose all vital connection. 

The personal leadership of social reforms must not be left 
entirely to the “practical man.” Theory and practice must 
be combined. In so far as the man of theory is not practical, 
he is wrong. 

The trained man has an unrivaled opportunity for good. 
He possesses the mental power to see clearly, and the critical 
judgment to become a safe leader. His chief unfitness seems 
to be in his lack of enthusiasm in throwing himself unre- 
servedly into the field of action. There is no room for the 
pessimist. He is out of joint with his surroundings. Enthu- 
siasm and intelligence are irresistible. With sound education 
for our Archimedean lever, with opportunity for a fulcrum, 
shall the power continue to be lacking ? 


W. R. Tuttre, Ph. D. (Yale). 
New York. 





PEACE. 


O people of this nation, free and strong, 
Rise up for PEACE (’twill be an act sublime)— 
The UNIVERSAL PEACE; proclaim the time 
Hath come, that we condemn the mortal wrong 
Of war, which, lo! through all these centuries long 
Hath cursed the human race in every clime; 
And, now, the age is ripe to damn this crime: 
Up, then, O people, heed my simple song, 
And prove to all, that we, a people free, 
Will give our aid in all that makes for PEACE; 
And standing firm, in this a glorious fate 
That, when the world, in one grand jubilee 
Of prace, be gathered — then, when war shall cease — 
So shall our country be the leading state. 


E. L. CLarkson. 
New Orleans, La. 





UNDER THE ROSE. 


The leading article in The Arena this 
A MENACE TO month pictures vividly the fulfilment of a 
LIBERTY prophecy uttered by Wendell Phillips nearly 
a quarter of a century ago. At that time, 
describing the evils of blacklisting in our New England man- 
ufactories, he predicted that should the system be allowed to 
gain a foothold and spread throughout the industrial system, 
a new slavery, far worse than that of the negro in its effects 
on both the individual and national life, would be developed. 
The author of the article “Blacklisting: the New Slavery,” is 
especially fitted to write with authority. As the attorney for 
the plaintiff in the test case described, he has had unusual op- 
portunity to investigate the matter in all its details, and has, 
in fact, exhibited a mastery of all the points involved, which 
enabled him to carry the suit to a complete success in the 
lower courts. Significant, indeed, of a new and advanced 
step in the battle of the masses against the classes, and of 
labor against capital, in the long and arduous contest of the 
people for industrial freedom, is the history of this remarkable 
litigation. Advancing beyond the stage of platform agitation 
and more or less sincere rhetorical protest in our legislatures, 
the fundamental demand of labor at last finds recognition in 
an American court of justice. The story is full of promise, 
not only for the success of the cause of the worker which it 
involves, but also for the assurances conveyed that we need 
not despair of republican institutions. Fortunate indeed for 
organized labor is it, that an advocate of Mr. Strong’s ability 
and devotion to the right in his profession has been found to 
champion its cause in the courts. Opposed to him in this 
battle in behalf of the worker, were the concentrated powers 
of capital in the form that has so far reached the highest 
point of development in organization and in influence — the 
railroad corporations. To very many people the existence of 
390 
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this system of blacklisting, in which the leading railroads of 
the country have been joined, will be a revelation. It is very 
certain, for one thing, that if this practice had been suspected 
during the troublous days of the great railroad strike of ’94, 
popular sympathy would have been so decidedly against the 
railroad corporations, that Mr. Cleveland would have hesitated 
before hurling federal troops across the borders of the State of 
Illinois to uphold the position taken by the corporations. 
Throughout the hearing of the case, it is worth while noting, 
the press of the country seemed to be joined in a conspiracy. 
of silence, so to speak, and it is no secret among newspaper 
men that the representatives of the “great dailies” were in- 
structed to make as little of the case as possible. More 
than this, the railroads have sedulously endeavored to misin- 
form the public as to the real facts in the case, strenuously 
denying that any such conspiracy existed. In view of the 
damning documentary testimony which The Arena is priv- 
ileged to reproduce in connection with this article, these 
denials in themselves are evidences of a guilty conscience. 
There can no longer be any pretense that this atrociously 
un-American system was not deliberately adopted by the 
railroad officials, nor that they are lacking in realization of its 
true character. Almost, if not quite, a million of men are 
employed today i the transportation industry of this country. 
If the evil in question were confined to the railroads, it 
would, therefore, be of such magnitude as to deserve serious 
attention. When it is remembered, however, that the system 
here revealed has also been adopted in various other industries, 
menacing the liberties of millions of men and women, all 
earnest friends of freedom should rise as one man to demand 
its utter and instant abolition. 
. 7 * - 
The demand that United States senators 
REFORM IN should be elected directly by the people, 
SENATORIAL , , 
ELECTIONS gains strength day by day. Americans are 
proverbially easy-going. The current jest 
as to the recent transformation of the United States senate 
into a club of millionaires, is apt to be lightly passed over. 
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Even the trodden worm will turn, however, and it is entirely 
possible that the open and flagrant degradation of the “high- 
est deliberative body in the world,” by the use of money in 
senatorial elections, may be pushed too far. Possibly the 
election of Mr. Hanna may prove the last straw, and it is 
certainly very well that the country at large should have the 
impartial and unprejudiced presentation of the facts regard- 
ing that transaction, which Mr. Kenney, an honored member 
of the Ohio bar, and of the legislature of his state, presents 
in the current issue of The Arena. The political opponents 
of Mr. Hanna were unfortunately handicapped in any criti- 
cism of his methods or those of his followers, by the scandals 
connected with the late Calvin Brice’s election to the senate 
from Ohio, and so in this matter, as in the railroad black list, 
there has been much deliberate suppression of the truth, and 
consequent suggestion of falsehood. Here, again, The 
Arena demonstrates the important service possible only to a 
fearless and independent review. Unless we are tacitly to 
accept a permanent lowering of our ethical standards to the 
toleration of bribery and corruption, the history of Mr. Han- 
na’s purchase of a seat in the United States Senate, as re- 
vealed in this article, must do much towards arousing a public 
sentiment that shall cover with obloquy all concerned in such 
corruption, and, what is more, demand a reform in the system 
which permits it. The present method of electing members 
of the higher branch of the national legislature is simply a 
survival of that ancient distrust of the people inherent in 
monarchies and aristocratic societies, a distrust that has 
no proper place in a genuine democracy. Curiously enough, 
the very theories advanced in support of this method have 
been contradicted over and over in our recent experiences. 
At every great political crisis during the last twenty years, 
instead of proving itself the more conservative and deliberate 
branch of congress, the senate has, in fact, been held in 
check by the house. At least, this is the view that must be 
taken by those of our friends who are wont to regard the 
demand for free silver coinage, the war with Spain, and the 
annexation of Hawaii,—to mention only a few instances,— 
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as the opposite of conservative. In fact, very little reflection 
must suffice to show that men are conservative or radical by 
temperament, and that their acts in this respect are not 
changed to any great degree by the methods of their election. 
There are probably as many friends of every radical meas- 
ure demanded by the reformers of today, notably, of govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, direct legislation, free silver 
coinage, free trade, postal telegraphs, and postal savings 
banks, in the senate, as in the house, in proportion to mem- 
bership. This is so, not because of the methods of election 
which favor the influence of large corporations, but in spite 
of these methods. Pessimistic talk about the growth of “im- 
perialism,” plutocracy, and monopoly to the contrary, the 
strong, deep, unswerving trend of things is democratic in the 
largest possible sense of the word. To be aristocratic is not 
merely to be un-American, it is to be behind the times and 


ridiculous. 
* * * * 


THE RACE Never before in the history of humanity 


QUESTION AT __has the process of racial differentiation and 
HOME AND amalgamation presented so interesting a 
seeped study as in these closing years of the cen- 
tury. Mr. Tonjoroff this month, in his review of recent hap- 
penings across the ocean, pictures vividly the forces at work 
in Europe. The suggestion that the fires of enmity between 
Saxon and Celt are likely to blaze forth afresh, suggests per- 
haps one of the latest phases of a clash of races of which 
the earlier and cruder manifestations may be witnessed in 
Austria-Hungary, Scandinavia, and France. Of course, the 
pessimist will find in this strife of races, encouragement 
and confirmation for his despairing views of life. The opti- 
mist, however, looking beyond the present moment to the 
results of all this friction, sees in it simply the necessary 
evolutionary process by which man, like other creatures, 
mounts from indefinite, incoherent, and helpless homogeneity 
to definite, coherent, organized, and powerful heterogeneity. 
As only the best developed individuals are fit for the best 
type of association, so races and nations are fitted for amalga- 
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mation through a preliminary process of individual organiza- 
tion, in the course of which the lower falls away and the high- 
er persists. In our own country, we have the race problem in 
what might be called its second stage. Having practically 
amalgamated into the true American type the best product 
of the various European races still contending on the other 
side of the ocean, we are in the midst of a further and 
larger amalgamation of races that have been long considered 
more distinctively differentiated than are the various members 
of the Caucasian race. The race problem in America is 
really the negro problem, although it is likely to be compli- 
cated by our new responsibilities to the natives of our new 
possessions in the East Indies and the West Indies. Of vital 
and intense interest therefore, will be found a symposium 
on the race problem which will appear in next month’s Arena, 
and to which Prof. W. H. Councill of Normal, Ala., 
Booker T. Washington, Bishop Holly of Haiti, Mr. W. S. 
McCurley, and J. Montgomery McGovern have contributed 
articles of unusual originality, force, and suggestiveness. 


. + * * 


Other articles of vital interest which will 
OUTLYING appear in coming issues of The Arena 
AMERICA will include a fresh and suggestive presen- 
tation of the problems arising out of the 
war, written for The Arena by Colonel Richard J. Hinton, a 
pioneer reformer and author whose name is familiar to all old 
readers of The Arena. Colonel Hinton has recently returned 
from Cuba, where he was actively’ engaged in the work of 
the Red Cross Society. This, and previous visits afforded 
him unusual facilities for studying the island and its people, 
and his article on “ The Republic of Cuba,” will furnish new 
light in regard to the actual situation in the Pearl of the 
Antilles. In a second article, Colonel Hinton will give The 
Arena the benefit of his travels in the East, including a resi- 
dence in the Philippines, with much close and thoughtful 
study of the whole Pacific problem. 
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The call has been issued for a national 
REFORMERS social and political conference at Buffalo, 
TO CONFER = June 28 to July 4 next. The meeting will 
include progressive men and women of va- 
rious political and social beliefs, and is intended to consider 
the present condition of American politics and economics, 
with a view of finding out “the next thing todo.” Although 
this convention is purely for conference, and no one is to be 
bound by any resolution for which he does not vote, it is to be 
hoped that full and free discussion of various reform measures 
will result in the adoption of a definite practical program. 
Among those signing the call are Governor Pingree of Michi- 
gan, Senators Allen of Nebraska and Pettigrew of South Da- 
kota, Mayor Quincy of Boston, Colonel Thomas W. Higginson, 
B. Fay Mills, Edwin D. Mead, Mayor S. M. Jones of Toledo, 
ex-Governor Altgeld, Professors Herron, Ely, Parsons, and 
Allen-Smith, Dr. John Brisben Walker, Willis J. Abbott, W. 
D. Howells, W. H. Harvey, and Dr. E. B. Andrews. Eltweed 
Pomeroy, editor of the Direct Legislation Record, at Trenton, 
N. J., is the secretary of the committee on arrangements. 
The names of the signers may be taken as promising 
a presentation of priority to the claims of Free Silver, 
Government Ownership of Railroads and Telegraphs, Woman 
Suffrage, Municipal Expansion, Educational Reform, Social- 
ism, the Single Tax, and Direct Legislation. The results of 
such a conference cannot fail to prove fruitful in the highest 
degree. Thousands of voters who favor some one or more of 
these reforms stand ready to concentrate their forces on the 
measure which shall appear to be most practicable at this 
time. The country needs just such light as these friends in 
council are likely to strike into flame. 


* 7 . - 


Governor Roosevelt, referring to a report 

ROOSEVELT Mentioned in my article “East and West” in 
EXPLAINS the December Arena, to the effect that during 
the campaign of 1896, he had threatened to 

lead a regiment to” Washington, if necessary, to oppose 
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Bryan's election, writes to me the following letter. As 
many of my readers have been much exercised in mind 
over the matter, I am glad to let them read Governor Roose- 
velt’s explanation, verbatim et literatim: 






“STATE OF NEw York, 
“ EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
“ ALBANY, Feb. 2, 1899. 
“Mr. Paul Tyner, 

“The Arena, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. : 

“ My Dear Sir: \have yours of the Ist inst., and I 
thank you for your very frank and courteous ex- 
planation. I wish I had received the letter before. 
It would have made some difference in the language 
I used in repelling an accusation which excited 
great indignation in my mind. I denied the state- 
ment in the most absolute and unqualified language 
‘at the time. I know, for instance, that The Sun 
printed the denial, for I saw it. I telegraphed the 
denial to a dozen different inquirers — chairmen of 
state committees and the like. The story, as well 
as I remember, had its rise in a Journal writer who 
went out with me on atrain to the West, and who 
some weeks afterwards repeated to somebody else, 
who thereupon repeated to someone else, who there- 
upon published it—a statement of what he alleged I 
asserted in a private conversation. This statement 
was of course a gross breach of propriety on his 
part, but, in addition, it was an absolute lie. The 
matter was actually brought up in the United States 
senate when I was appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, but it was so self-evident a falsehood 
that not a single populist senator voted against me. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


















All well wishers of Governor Roosevelt, and all lovers of 
honesty and fair play, will agree with me that it has been 
worth while bringing the matter up, if only to have it defi- 
nitely decided once for all that, whatever the issue of verac- 
ity between Colonel Roosevelt and the Journal correspondent, 
the former distinctly repudiates the very un-American 
sentiment attributed to him. 
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Probably the most important event in 
METAPHYSICAL the history of the metaphysical movement, 
ORGANIZATION _ thus far, was the New Thought Conference 
at Hartford, February 21 and 22 last. 
Delegates representative of different phases and schools of 
the New Thought, from various points, assembled to consider 
the situation and take such steps as might be deemed wise 
towards organizing the movement on a broad and sound 
basis. Meetings were held in the handsome and commo- 
dious hall of the local Alliance, and at each session there was a 
large and deeply interested attendance. C. B. Patterson was 
chosen president of the conference ; Henry S. Tafft of Provi- 
dence, vice-president ; Warren A. Rodman of Boston and 
Harry Gestefeld of New York, secretaries ; William E. Upte- 
grove of Brooklyn, N. Y., treasurer; with the following ex- 
ecutive committee: Esther Henry of Hartford, Georgiana I. 
S. Andrews of New York, Dr. J. W. Winkley of Boston, 
John W. Hussy of Brooklyn, George Alexander of Provi- 
dence, Bolton Hall of New York, Ellen M. Dyer of Phila- 
delphia, Minnie S. Davis of Springfield, Albert Pausch of 
Hartford, Sarah J. Farmer of Greenacre, Mrs. Mary E. Cha- 
pin of Boston, and Paul Tyner. The name selected for the 
organization is The International Metaphysical League, with 
Kant’s definition of metaphysics, “God, Freedom, and Im- 
mortality,” as motto. Acting on the cordial invitation 
extended by Mr. Rodman, in behalf of the Metaphysical 
Club of Boston, it was decided to hold the first national con- 
vention in that city on a day in October next, to be hereafter 
announced. The proceedings throughout were pervaded by 
an atmosphere of the utmost enthusiasm and good feeling, 
and it was evident that the delegates were united by a sense 
of cordial agreement on the purposes of the conference, and 
in the most hopeful anticipation as to the future of the 
movement. Some idea of the nature and range of the sub- 
jects discussed may be gained from the following list of topics 
and speakers: “ Man’s Normal Nature,” Dr. Winkley; “The 
Great Unawakened,” Miss Bradbury; “The Need of a Key- 
note,” Mr. Rodman; “Harmony,” Miss Davis; “The Opu- 
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lence of Power,” Mrs. Jean Porter Rudd ; “The Irrepressible 

Conflict,” Mr. Tafft ; “ Let us Come up Higher,” Miss Emma 
L. Nickerson ; “The Latest Message,” Miss Dyer; “Silent 
Centers,” Miss Andrews; “Fundamental Reforms,” Bolton 
Hall; “Thought Power,’’ Mr. Gestefeld ; “The More Abun- 
dant Life,” Miss Farmer; “The Pearl of Great Price,” Prof. 
E. M. Chesley; “Metaphysics and Social Reform,” Paul 
Tyner; “Mental Healing and the Giving of Treatments,” 
C. B. Patterson. Extremely significant is the new departure 
in the New Thought indicated by the place given in a 
convention of metaphysicians to the discussion of social 
reform in its relation to the spiritual life. The addresses 
along these lines were received with an interest and ap- 
preciation most encouraging to those who look for a closer 
alliance between the forces of social reform and those 
of the New Thought movement. Without being at all 
over-sanguine, I look for wide-spreading and important 
results as sure to flow from the work accomplished at 
the conference. The value of concentration in individual 
work is already constantly emphasized by “new thinkers,” 
and this new combination means an application of the same 
idea in social work. For metaphysicians, as for reformers of 
every school, “the next grand word is ‘association.’”” There 
are, perhaps, a million of men and women in the United 
States who are believers in mental science, in one form or 
another, quite apart from those included in the sectarian body 
organized by Mrs. Eddy. Until now their forces have been 
scattered and divided. The International Metaphysical 
League, with its platform and motto, “God, Freedom, and 
Immortality,” is certainly broad enough and solid enough to 
afford standing ground for all. We may look to the organiza- 
tion, also, to counteract in large degree the tendency towards 
materialism manifested in the attempted erection of ecclesi- 
astical systems, controlled by thought of personal aggran- 
dizement, dogmatism, and narrowness. These things are 
foreign to the New Thought, of which Freedom is the very 
essence. 


" 





T. 
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A new epoch in the life of the social 
THE CITY settlement began in 1895, with the publi- 
WILDERNESS. cation of “Hull House Papers,” a careful 
study of life in the slums of Chicago, 
including an analytical description of the foreign population, 
a discussion of the sweating system, the wage question, and 
the various methods which have proved successful in social 
settlement work, notably the establishment of clubs, the 
study of music, and the many endeavors to bring about an 
improved sanitary condition. This study not only throws 
much light on the social question in the large, but is also 
suggestive as an analysis of human nature. The latter 
aspect of the social problem is particularly emphasized by 
Jane Addams, the founder of Hull House, in the February 
Atlantic. It is among the poor that this worker finds the 
greatest willingness to lend or borrow, at much self-sacrifice 
and the utmost sympathy for a fellow sufferer. 


«An Irish family, in which the man has lost his place, and 
the woman is struggling to eke out the scanty savings by days’ 
work, will take in a widow and her five children who have 
been turned into the street, without a moment’s reflection 
upon the physical discomforts involved. . . . Another woman, 
whose husband was sent up to the city prison for the 
maximum term, just three months before the birth of her 
child, having gradually sold her supply of household furniture, 
found herself penniless. She sought refuge with a friend 
whom she supposed to be living in three rooms in another 
part of the town. When she arrived, however, she discovered 
that her friend’s husband had been out of work so long that 
they had been reduced to living in one room. The friend at 
once took her in, and the friend’s husband was obliged to 
sleep upon a bench in the park every night for a week; 
which he did uncomplainingly, if not cheerfully. Fortunately, 
it was summer, ‘and it only rained one night.’ The writer 
could not discover from the young mother that she had any 
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special claim upon the ‘friend’ beyond the fact that they had 
formerly worked together in the same factory. The husband 
she had never seen until the night of her arrival, when he at 
once went forth in search of a midwife who would consent to 
come upon his promise of future payment.” 


Here, in real life, we find an ideal of service so high that 
it puts to shame the ethics of the recluse, and inspires great 
hope for humanity at large, when the “upper half” shall regain 
the spontaneity of the childhood of the race. 

The same inspiring spirit which breathes through this 
profoundly suggestive study of “The Subtle Problems of 
Charity” and the “Hull House Papers,” permeates another 
volume, the outcome of social settlement life and labor,—this 
time in an eastern city. “The City Wilderness” is the sug- 
gestive title of a volume prepared by residents of the South 
End House in Boston (8vo, cloth, 319 pp., $1.50; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). One cannot read the book without feeling 
in warm touch with souls who are living in closest sympathy 
with the beating heart of struggling humanity; with those who 
are acquainted with sorrow and grief, yet are not too much 
bowed down by what they see and feel. This study of the 
“ most-charitied region in Christendom,” the South End, will 
rank with the thorough work of Charles Booth in East Lon- 
don, and the Hull House people in Chicago. It includes not 
only a careful historical description of the district, the mixed 
population, wages, amusements, sanitary conditions, and vice 
in all its forms, but also traces the evolution from gangs to 
political parties, the growth of crime, and so many phases of 
social degeneracy, misery, and disease as to make the volume 
indispensable to all students of social reform. The reader is 
shown all aspects of life in the slums with remarkable faith- 
fulness to fact, yet at the same time with constant sugges- 
tion of how it may be improved. The effect is, therefore, by 
no means depressing, for there are many tangible results 
from social settlement work. No one can read the volume 
without having his horizon enlarged, his sympathy broad- 
ened, his heart made more tender. One wishes that there 
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were thousands more engaged in discovering precisely where 
the lower half stands, with the intent to make it better, for 
this volume conclusively proves the value of a thorough sys- 
tem of investigation followed by many-sided educational work. 

The educational work is naturally of the sort that is ac- 
complishing most in the district under consideration, and it 
is gratifying to read so strong a word in favor ot the kinder- 
garten system. 


“The kindergarten makes the child a social being. Acts of 
self-denial, self-control, and courtesy, of regard for the rights 
of others, and respect for property, teach the child to yield 
his individual will for the good of the many. Seated in a cir- 
cle, the interest of each member of the little cosmopolitan 
group is enlisted in the work of all the others. The kinder- 
garten is a child’s democracy, a co-operative state in minia- 
ture.” 


It is gratifying, also, to note that the police are co-operat- 
ing with the social workers, that the streets are kept clean, 
and charity is becoming wiser, while the personal influence 
of the charity visitor is steadily attaining a more helpful influ- 
ence. But the effect of police work among houses of prosti- 
tution has had the same baneful result as in New York and 
other cities ; the former inmates have taken refuge in board- 
ing houses, so that the last state of the community is 
obviously made worse than the first. 

The chapter on “social recovery” shows that great effort 
is being made through the establishment of clubs, unions, 
working institutes, model tenement houses, homes for work- 
ing women, and the like. 


“ All this collective action is bringing about a transforma- 
tion throughout the entire scheme of social improvement. 
It suggests that charity and philanthropy must gradually 
assume a wider form of organization. When the administra- 
tion of charity, public and private, is largely in the hands of 
those who have experience of the struggle with poverty ; 
when philanthropy, in the full sense, works with its constitu- 
ency instead of for them; when undertakings, proved beyond 
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doubt to be for the general good, shall be either privately 
endowed, promoted by popular association, or assumed by 
the public,—the local district, so far as local influences can 
determine, will have passed beyond the stage of social recov- 
ery, and entered upon its normal corporate growth.” 


As Mrs. Campbell has suggested in the December Arena, 
the first essential is the reconstruction of views which neces- 
sarily attends the transition from college to college settle- 
ment, from the world of the theoretical outsider to the realm 
of the social worker. A new sense must be developed, 
followed by a new kind of co-operation, a working together 
of forces which shall reach the very heart of life in the slums 
and uplift it. The people everywhere need the practical 
optimism of the New Thought, that faith which shall help 
by appealing to the spontaneity, the natural kindliness one 
so often meets in such districts. Out of this association and 
sympathy should come a sounder philosophy, which shall 
start with just such a study as “ The City Wilderness,” with 
the unvarnished facts of social evil, poverty, and degradation ; 
with the native kindliness exhibited in the tenement house 
and the saloon ; with the aspirations of the poor mother and 
the ill-paid workingman, and connect this plane of life, this 
real, struggling world with the realms of ethics and reason. 
For sooner or later, the faith of the optimist, the ethical 
ideal of the moralist, and the technical system of the phil- 
osopher must undergo this severest of tests. If these ideals 
cannot withstand this test of closest contact with actual life, 
they must be modified; for ultimate philosophy neglects no 
facts, it is incomplete until it tells why suffering and evil 
exist, until it unifies all phases of life, be it in the slums or 
in the Back Bay. 


7 . * * 


DR. HEBER In “ Christian Science ; The Truths of 
NEWTON ON i Spiritual Healing and Their Contribution to 
MENTAL the Growth of Orthodoxy ” (G. P. Putnam’s 


HEALING. Sons, New York, 16mo, paper, 78 pp., 25 
cents), the Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton has made the best 
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statement yet published of the contribution of mental heal- 
ing to the teaching of the church. Dr. Newton deems the 
practice of mental healing a rediscovery of long neglected as- 
pects of Christian doctrine. He accordingly pleads for it, 
and supports his argument by abundant references to the 
Bible and to current psychologicai literature. His forcible 
words should do much toward breaking down the barriers be- 
tween orthodoxy and the New Thought. But it is unfortu- 
nate that Dr. Newton, while really arguing for mental heal- 
ing in general, and especially for the rational phase of it 
known as the New Thought, should employ the term “Chris- 
tian science,” nowadays synonymous with the fanaticism and 
exclusiveness of a sect whose doctrines Dr. Newton emphati- 
cally rejects. In the minds of the general public these two 
doctrines have long been confused, and the progress of 
rational mental healing greatly retarded in consequence. It 
is, therefore, a matter of justice to apply the term “Christian 
science” only to the teaching of Mrs. Baker Eddy, head of the 
sect of that name, so that the New Thought may not be 
charged with irrational doctrines to which it does not in the 
least subscribe. Realizing the necessity of defining the differ- 
ence between Christian science and the New Thought, the 
Metaphysical Club of Boston has recently issued a leaflet in 
which the separation is thus made: 


(1) Christian scientists find their authority, not only exter- 
nal to themselves, but centered in one person. While theo- 
retically claiming an impersonal, spiritual, and even divine 
guidance, practically it is the strict and literal interpretation 
of one individual. In the broader philosophy, authority is 
centered in no person or system, each seeker for truth being 
guided by his own loftiest ideal. Persons, books, and other 
objective aids may be suggestive and helpful, but never 
authoritative. That must be spiritual, internal, the divinity 
within, which is the subjective Christ. (2) Christian science 
proclaims the unreality of matter, and of the body. The 
rational and broader thought, not only admits the validity of 
the body, but claims that it is as good, in its place, as the 
soul or spirit. (3) The spirit of Christian science is auto- 
cratic rather than democratic. Its polity and ritual, in every 
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detail, are shaped and directed arbitrarily by a single will. 
There is no room for investigation, liberty of thought, pro- 
gress, or further revelation. There is no recognition of re- 
lated physical science or evolutionary progress. The broader 
mental philosophy welcomes truth from whatever quarter, 
sees good in everything, and utilizes a practical idealism. It 
is entirely optimistic, and teaches no fear, whether of mal- 
icious animal magnetism, or any other possible force. 


H. W. D. 
* + ~ * 

In a tastefully gotten-up and well-printed 
NYRON REED’S volume of convenient size, under this title, 
TEMPLE TALKS the late Myron W. Reed had coilected fifteen 
of the addresses delivered by him before 
the Broadway Temple congregation in Denver (12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. Bowden, Merrill & Co., Indianapolis). Myron 
Reed’s sermons were always brief and pointed, seldom occupy- 
ing more than a half-hour in delivery, and he seems in many 
cases to have reduced their limits still further in the published 
form. Not only are the talks brief in themselves, but each 
talk is made up of short, crisp, epigrammatic sentences. There 
is nothing pretentious about the style of these talks. It is 
adapted to the subjects treated ; plain, straightforward, even 
homely in its appeal to the average man. The book is dedi- 
cated to “All sorts and conditions of men,” and these titles 
of some of the talks sufficiently indicate their wide range of 
interest : “The Evolution of the Tramp,” “A Return to Na- 
ture,” “Socialism,” “ Decoration Day,” “ Francis Schlatter,”’ 
« Suicide,” ‘“ Poetic Justice,” “ Literature of Power,” “Wen- 
dell Phillips,’ “ Easter,” “ Night, and Sleep, and Rest.” The 
last-named was published more than a year ago, with appro- 
priate illustrations, in The Cosmopolitan, and then attracted 
wide attention for its remarkably fine literary quality. 
Throughout the talks the old Puritan ideal of “plain living 
and high thinking” is suggested by the heights and depths 
of this preacher’s thought, which find expression in words 

that speak from the heart and to the heart. 
The reader will be struck with apparent digressions from 
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the subject of a particular talk as he goes on, only to find, as 
he comes to the end, that the apparent digressions are nearly 
related to the dominant thought in each instance. One is 
tempted to fill pages with quotation of marked passages, and 
let them speak for themselves as to the author’s rare quality. 
In his talk on “Socialism” he says: “The Arena has gone 
quickly to the front because it recognizes the signs of the 
times. The word ‘socialist’ does not scare anybody now. 
. . . More than half the literary men of our day are social- 
ists. . . . I think, perhaps, one in one hundred of the preach- 
ers of the country have quit their ignorant noise about the 
‘red flag of socialism.’” In “A Return to Nature” he says: 


« After living in restaurants and hotels year after year, one 
likes to bite into a crab-apple or raw turnip, and chew winter- 
green leaves.” In another place: “The most implacable 
judge is the man who has never thought, never read, never 
traveled, never failed, never sinned. He is the man who 
never has a doubt. He has not working brains enough to 
arrive at adoubt. Doubts are in his way; he has not jour- 


neyed far enough to come up with them.” 

Discussing “The Evolution of the Tramp”: “The Amer- 
ican tramp came in the same day the American millionaire 
was born. One of them will kill the other, unless an intelli- 
gent society peaceably disposes of both.” And again: “If 
the present social system is right, then there is an over- 
production of mankind.” And is not this a true touch : “The 
slouch and shuffle and unmanly frent is not necessarily there 
because of the lack of brains, but rather the lack of a shirt 
will account for it.” A world of experience, observation, 
sympathy, heart, and brain is revealed here. But the smile is 
soon chased away by the tragic tone of this plain speech: 
“The tramp is a product of our kind of civilization. He is a 
warning to us that our social system has failed.” 

Finally, as a taste of Mr. Reed’s deep and true spiritual 
feeling, take these lines from the talk on Francis Schlatter : 


“The best in us is weak and almost dead for lack of exer- 
cise. It is just beginning to dawn ona good many of us that 
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to get on in life, to make money, or position, or power of a 
vulgar sort, is not the chief end of living. We begin to see 
that there is something real, and substantial, and eternal in 
the life of Jesus Christ. There has never been a time in the 
history of the race when so many people were dissatisfied 
with the things that are seen.”’ 


Despite his off-hand, epigrammatical manner of speaking, 
Mr. Reed is never flippant, and while his satire is brilliant 
and pointed, it is never unkind. His was a poet’s soul, close 
to nature, feeling deeply, and in every passage there is an under- 
tone of pathos which carries to the reader conviction of the 
man’s deep earnestness and genuine sympathy with his fellows. 
Few sermons stand the test of cold type, but Myron Reed, 
least of anyof ourgreat preachers, was dependent for his effects 
on tricks of voice or gesture. On the platform he was almost 
devoid of the arts and graces looked for in the orator, and 
there was hardly atrace of the “personal magnetism” to 
which the power of Beecher, Blaine, or Bryan is often attri- 
buted. The style is the man, quite as distinctly in the 
printed page as in the spoken word. His knack was that of 
saying the right thing at the right time in the right way. 
This was sufficient to hold and sway thousands of hearers, 
Sunday after Sunday, year after year. It should also prove 
sufficient to attract and interest thousands of readers, now 
that his voice is stilled: Certainly those who read the present 
volume will await with whetted appetite the further volume 
of addresses left by Mr. Reed in the hands of his literary 
executor. 

It is a book that may be taken up at any time, whether to 
beguile the tediousness of a railroad journey or for com- 
panionship under the evening lamp, and whether it is read 
through from cover to cover at one sitting or in many, it is 
sure to be turned to again and again, each reading bringing 
out new and fuller meaning. 

e. F. 





